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PRODUCT CONTROL 


Rigorous laboratory routine assures the customer receiving the 
uniform and high quality for which St. Joe zine oxides are known. 
An analytical Laboratory is maintained where numerous samples 
both of raw and finished materials are tested daily or even hourly 
in some cases. This permits of a constant knowledge of the quality 
as the product passes through each step of the process. The testing 
by the analytical laboratory is further supplemented by periodic 
examinations in the microscopic laboratory. Here a study may be 


made visually of the material being investigated. 





Each grade of St. Joe zine oxide as it is packed is tested to deter- 


No. 8 in a series 9 advertisements 








mine its various properties in the physical testing and grading 


laboratory. In many instances further tests of a commercial 








nature are carried out to deter- 
mine the behavior of the prod- 





uct in rubber, paint, floor cover- 
ings, glass, vitreous enamel, 
ink, ete. 
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DECENTRALIZATION: 


— How Far Will It Go? 
—A Threat to Labor? 
—Promise to Clients? 


[THIN recent weeks much has appeared in 
daily newspapers and national magazines 
about the decentralization of the rubber in 

dustry. On all sides growing rumors indicate early ac- 
tion on the part of the larger manufacturers in Akron 
to move part of their production to other localities. 
Some of this is fact; some fiction. A review of the 
situation should help give a clearer picture and separate 
the fact from the fiction. 

In discussing decentralization of rubber manufac 
turing activities two important factors should be kept 
in mind: one, that the recent labor agitation in Akron 
s not wholly responsible for current reports, but is 
merely serving to hasten the inevitable; and second, 
that decentralization has actually been taking place 
over a period of at least ten years, 

With the exception of the United States Rubber Com- 
pany, the major tire manufacturers are all located in 
and around Akron. There is actually little reason for 
the centralization of the rubber industry in Akron. It 
is not due to natural advantages offered by the city or 
its surrounding localities, but rather to one of those 


‘industrial accidents” common to many industries. If 


Dr. Benjamin Franklin Goodrich had not started his 
little rubber manufacturing enterprise in Akron back 
in 1870 it is probable that the city would never have 
flourished as a rubber center. 

But communities, when a specific reputation has 
been earned, act like magnets. For instance, the Gen- 
eral Tire and Rubber Company was founded by Wil- 
liam O’Neil and W. E. Fouse in Kansas City, Missouri. 
For several years it operated in that city with success. 
However, as Mr. O'Neil puts it, “Akron was home, so 
we returned thinking that while Akron labor was ex- 
pensive it was worth what it cost.” 

Akron grew as a rubber center despite industrial dif- 
ficulties. The city is situated at the summit of two 
watersheds, the Lake Erie and the Ohio River. The 
lack of adequate water power has been a constant 
source of anxiety on the part of the rubber manufac 
turers and has often been the point of bitter con- 
troversy between them and city authorities. Goodyear, 
in particular, has kept the water power situation before 
the municipal heads and at present is engaged in a 
court action brought to force action. Akron’s water 
situation has long been a political issue. 









































lransportation facilities to Akron present another 
difficulty. It can readily be understood that crude rub 
ber can be delivered on either coast at a lower price 
than to Akron he same holds true for many of raw 
materials used mn rubber tactories. 


South Receiving Much Consideration 


} ‘ + anen I ate 
For these reasons, among others, decentralization 
| | | ‘ | 4 e . 
has SIOWT\ ee] aking place In recent years Los 
Angeles has blossomed forth as a miniature rubber 
} ] 4 | } ass P 
center and bids fair to become second only to Akron it 


expansion continues (;oodyear and Goodrich have 
large factories in that area, as have U. S. Rubber and 
Firestone. Branch factories have been set up by the 
leading manufacturers in other territories as well, at 
tracted by adequate water supply, nearness to distant 
marke ts, and lower W ive rates. Che South, because of 
its proximity to cotton, has been receiving a good deal 
of consideration 
What definite decent 


It is on tl 


alization will take place in the 
early future lis point that current rumors 
are afloat Here are the facts 

r. G. Graham, B. F. Goodrich Company vice-presi 
dent, in an address delivered on March 31 to officers 
and committeemen of the Goodrich Twenty Year Ser 
vice Club, the Ten Year Service Club and the Fore 
men’s Club, stated that Goodrich “is making plans in 
our engineering department for a plant outside of 
Akron, in the East, where we can build tires and tubes. 
We are also making plans for a mechanical goods fac- 
tory, outside of Akron and outside the State of Ohio.” 
It is definitely known that a portion of the Philadel 
phia Rubber Works’ reclaimed rubber plant at Oaks, 
Pennsylvania, a Goodrich subsidiary, is rapidly being 
equipped for the manufacture of tires and tubes. This 
is the Eastern plant referred to by Mr. Graham. The 
site of the proposed mechanical rubber goods plant will 
probably be in the South 

That General, too, was seeking a site for a mechan 
ical goods plant was revealed by President ©’Neil in 


1 


a letter addressed to a employees on April 6 Refer 


ring to existing rumors that General was going to build 


WILL FACTORIES SUCH AS THIS BE FORCED TO 
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an out-of-town plant, Mr. O’Neil wrote: “We do ex- 
pect to build a mechanical goods plant elsewhere be- 
cause we have found it impractical to make mechanical 
rubber goods in a high wage factory like an Akron 
plant. It is also true we are going to put a small tire 
department in the out-of-town plant.” Again the site 
of the proposed factory will probably be in the South. 

It is no secret that General has been seeking an 
auxiliary plant for some time, not only to provide 
another source of supply to meet customer’s demands, 


but also for expansion purposes. Several years ago il 


was involved in negotiations to take over the Mogadore 
(Ohio) factory of the India Tire Company, but the 
deal fell through after being near completion. There 
is a slight possibility, in view of India Tire’s present 
financial difficulties, that these past negotiations may be 
resumed. 

While no official announcements of any kind have 
been forthcoming from Goodyear it is known that 
Goodyear ts conducting a survey of sites for the erec- 
tion of branch factories in the mid-West and Detroit. 
The same source of information reveals that produc 
tion has been stepped up to near capacity at both the 
Los Angeles and Gadsden (Alabama) plants. Accord- 
ing to unauthorized reports, tire production at Gadsden 
has been boosted from 6,000 to 8,000 per day, with 
preparations being made for the production of tubes at 
this plant for the first time, this production being 
scheduled to start on June 1. 


Will Firestone Move to Detroit? 


Reports have been current for months with regard 
to the construction of a mechanical rubber goods plant 
near Detroit by Firestone. With the exception of a 
few parts made by the Ford Motor Company in its 
Dearborn factories, Firestone supplies practically all 
rubber parts for Ford cars, as well as tires. Latest re 
ports place the site of this mechanical rubber goods 
factory somewhere between Cleveland and Detroit, 
around Wyandotte. 

Recent labor disturbances in rubber factories at 


Akron is, of course, an important element where de 





CURTAIL ACTIVITIES IN AKRON? 
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centralization is concerned. The high wage rate paid 
to rubber workers is the making of the manufacturers 
themselves. The high levels have been continued 
through the depression period with the result that 
Akron rubber workers are the highest paid industrial 
workers in the country. Employees in all industries 
including automotive, iron, steel, machinery, etc., in the 
month of October, 1935, according to the U. S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, averaged 56.4 cents an hour, while 
Akron rubber workers in the same month averaged be- 
tween 85 and 90 cents an hour, with many hourly rates 
exceeding $1. 

Because of this high wage level, Akron rubber 
manufacturers cannot compete on certain items with 
outside rubber companies with a much lower average 
wage level. For instance, General figures that in 1935 
it spent $800,000 more for Akron labor than the same 
labor would have cost in some other communities. 


Second Source of Supply Essential 


One of the most important reasons for decentraliza- 
tion of the rubber industry is the necessity of having 
more than one source of supply. This does not apply 
only to the “big fellows” but also to many of the 
smaller factories where a labor disturbance completely 
ties up production. If the Goodyear plants at Akron 
can be completely paralyzed, as they were during the 
recent strike, what chance would a smaller company 
have in a similar situation? 

It is undoubtedly a fact that rubber manufacturers 
with only one source of supply often lose out on cer- 
tain types of business they might otherwise procure. 
Can we blame the manufacturer of an article who 
utilizes some rubber part for thinking twice before 
placing his order with a factory that may not be able 
to fill his requirements in the event of a strike? Or an 
automobile manufacturer from thinking three times 
before placing his tire contract? 

Vice-President Graham, of Goodrich, blames the re 
cent labor disturbances for having cost the company 
business. Although only Goodyear was involved, 
Graham points out that “our customers became scared 
of Akron... loose talk and nasty rumors made large 
buyers fear that it was not safe to place their business 
in Akron, so they placed it where there was no threat 
of labor trouble.” 

Mr. O’Neil claims that if it were not for the strike 
at General last year the plant would be ‘making 2,000 
tires a day more this year than it will make.” With re- 
gard to a single source of supply, he recently advised 
employees, that ‘““we have a patented tire here which 
we cannot sell to a car manufacturer because he won't 
deal with a company that has only one source of supply 
for a patented article he can’t get elsewhere.” 


The Reaction of One Manufacturer 


In discussing this decentralization move in a recent 
newspaper column, B. C. Forbes, noted economist, 
gives the reaction of an Akron rubber manufacturer, 
who is quoted as follows: 

“I don’t want to continue having all my eggs in the 
Akron basket. I want to be able to continue at least 
partial production should labor agitators stop every- 
thing at Akron. This will provide better protection for 
our dealers and our customers. 

“Skilled tire makers can earn $1.40 an hour. We 
don’t mind paying this high wage to them because they 
are highly efficient and work fast. But we cannot af- 
ford to pay similar wages to other classes of labor, 
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“Stop the Yappers”, says O'Neil 


In a letter addressed to employees recently, 
William O'Neil, President of General, credits 
labor disturbances to “yappers” and effec- 
tively points out how these disgruntled in- 
dividuals cost other employees good money. 
As O'Neil put it: “No one has to join anything 
and nobody has to pay dues to anybody to 
hold his job with us. ... No one will be 
fired if he joins a union or pays dues to one. 
We aren't concerned with what you do with 
your money. That's your money. But we are 
concerned when ‘yappers’ hurt our business. 
And you should be concerned because that 
hurts you—cuts your hours, cuts your pay. 
You have a stake in this business which you 
ought to protect. “Yappers’ only seek to de- 
stroy it.” 








who don’t have to work so fast and whose operations 
don’t require such skill. 

“| figure that by locating a plant in another center, a 
strategic center from a marketing point of view, we 
can save freight charges to some very important mar- 
kets, that we can thus institute insurance against com- 
plete stoppage of operations should labor agitators 
again become rambunctious, and that we will be able to 
find workers eager to work for the wages we will pay. 

There are reasons for decentralization of the rub- 
ber industry other than those cited in the above para- 
graphs, including the fear of the manufacturers that 
concerted action on the part of union workers in Akron 
factories will cause the slowing down of production 
because of objection to the so-termed speed-up svstem. 

But in any event it should be evident that de- 
centralization is a necessary step for the rubber indus- 
try. In the same manner that Pittsburgh lost its title 
as the “steel center of America” Akron, too, will some 
day lose its prominence as the “rubber manufacturing 
center of the world.” Decentralization will not inter- 
fere with the progress or development of the industry, 
it is merely an industrial necessity which must and will 
be taken in stride. 
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Time and Motion Study 
For Job Order Shops 


By Lee D. Tidball 


Study and Standards, 


HERE are various methods of ette ling reduc 


tions in overhead and waste costs, which have 


no connection with either time or motion study 
hese methods, in most cases, have been 


Unfortunately 
given an intensive application during the past years ot 


depression, and have exhausted a big share of their 


possibilities, leaving as the only resource a held which 
the average job plant has avoided as expensive, 1m 
prac tical, and even dang rous 

This avoidance only serves to illustrate the lack of 


observance up to the present of a cardinal rule of 
time and motion study: Be open minded and recep 
tive to change regardless of how exaggerated the idea 


may seem. This does not mean, ‘“‘adopt all ideas,” but 
does mean to conscientiously investigate them and to 
refuse to accept as a reason for anything the state 
ments, We always have,” o1 It cannot be done.” 
You may doubt that time and motion study in your 
case would be practical. The preparation and conduct 
of your time and motion study service need not be a 
complicated and expensive matter. On the contrary, 
just like any other service, necessary and common to 
both the big and the little industry 
ing and payroll, shippers and bookkeeping—tt 1s flex 


is the particular problem neces 


such as timekeep- 


ible and can bn us 


sitates. The principles of both time and motion study 
can be profitably used in any industry large or small. 

In presenting this problem there are several 1m- 
portant facts to bring out First: The whole sub- 


ject of application of time and motion study to a job 
shop isn't nearly as difhcult as some may have thought. 

Second: It can be done by breaking the work neces 
sary to complete any job into small elements of time, 
and the gathering of these elemental times into such 
shape that they may be quickly put together into any 
combination desired and a total obtained All of the 
different variable factors that affect the time required 
to complete a piece of work can be located and 
measured Many of these will vary from the same 
causes and can be measured at the same time. Others 
will not vary and are constant 

Third: Possession of the information acquired on 


these elemental operations is valuable for (1) Use 
for wage incentive payment. (2) Determination of 
current costs accurately. (3) Accurate prediction of 
costs on prospective new business. (4) As a result of 


the hirst three items, higher wages, lower costs, more 
Due to the 
fact that costs on new business sought are known in 


volume and bettet competitive position. 


advance, bettet selling 1S possible. 

No successful plant can operate without knowing 
the cost of their product and their machine capacities. 
We must know the present facts before we can in- 
telligently work on plans of betterment, if for no other 
reason than to be sure we put our efforts in the places 


This article s abstracte f " aper delivered at a recent meeting 


of the Amer if Manager nt A » tior it Cleveland 





ller Rubber Division, B. F. Goodrich 
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Can YOU Apply Time 
and Motion Study? 


N ANY rubber manufacturers are 

under the erroneous impression that 
time and motion study are applicable 
only to mass production methods. While 
it is a fact that the larger manufacturers 
are utilizing the advantages to be gained 
by time and motion study and profiting 
thereby, it is also a fact that the cardinal 
rules pertaining to mass production may 
equally be applied to plants working on 
a smaller scale irrespective of the num- 
ber of employees engaged. In this article 
the author makes clear the importance of 
time and motion study when applied to 
job order shops where non-repetitive 
work is the order of the day. A clearer 
understanding of time and motion study 
will enable many manufacturers to quote 
prices on individual lots more in keeping 
with the particular problem involved. 
This article is a distinct step in that 
direction. 








where the chances for a return are the best Note 
that any accurate knowledge of costs and machine 
capacities requires time study. This does not mean 
necessarily that a stop watch is required. 
many other methods of taking a time study such as 
the past average, production meters, etc., but the 
analogy follows all through your business conduct— 
you are using at least some simple brand of time study 
if you have at present any picture of operating costs 
ind capacities. The only question for you to decide 
is: Can this be refined and better use made of it? 

\ general definition of time study is, “The measure- 
ment of time required.” To make this an exact defi- 
nition in application to the establishment of task times 
it must read: “The determination of the exact times 
and efforts required to accomplish a motion or series 
of motions either in conjunction with or separate from 
mechanical devices, plus a description of these groups 
in so accurate a detail that the various parts of the 
total job times may be recognized wherever or when- 
ever they occur and thus permit identical times to be 
used for identical motions or motion groups; this also 
includes determination of machine times.”’ 

A general, and at the same time the most exact, 
definition of motion study that we can give is, “The 
observation of an occurrence to see how it is done.” 


There are 
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Obviously the requirements of the time study definition 
cannot be followed without carrying out that single 
requirement of motion study. One says how and the 
other says how long. They must be used together. 

That makes a fine sounding set of definitions, but 
it doesn’t make any clearer the application of time 
study to a job shop where you say there is a very 
small amount of repetition. Let this statement then 
serve as a starter to clear the way: “As far as human 
effort is concerned there is no such thing as non 
repetitive work. Any series of human motions can be 
split into less than 20 repetitive moves.” The printing 
of the English alphabet as ordinarily employed by 
engineers for example, is 66 repetitions of 7 basic 
moves. 

With this fact in mind the experienced industrial 
engineer makes his time study approach to a shop en 
gaged in what we think of as being non-repetitive 
work in a manner somewhat the reverse of that in 
mass production plants. Being constantly on the look 
out for single and group motion repetitions, he is able 
by a preliminary survey to make a tentative classifi 
cation of most of the constant and variable factors 
to be timed and perhaps even the range of time to be 
covered. The accomplishment of this reduces the 
necessary volume of time study work in a great degree, 
the usual procedure being to take a large number of 
studies and then segregate and classify the informa 
tion gathered. A large portion of this material turns 
out to duplicate itself and is thrown aside. 

He now proceeds with the development of standard 
times on motions and groups, on machine capacities 
etc., but he must at this point determine whether to 
use Or not use an incentive method of payment. If 
the former is decided upon, the type or system of pay 
ment, the exact type of standard setting procedure, the 
kind and location of tally points must be settled to fit 
the individual case. In the event an incentive wage 
payment is desirable, there are a few important rules 
to consider in all cases, some of which follow here- 


with: 


Curing Water Bottles 


Illustration shows operator about to remove 
cured bottles from the mold. Cores are hung 
on the hooks (to the right) and bottles 
stripped from the cores. Operator works 
two presses and during the machine process 
time has ample time to cut, fold and place 
uncured stock in the cavities, cleanse core, 
shut and return mold to press. This equip- 
ment was laid out after extensive time and 
motion studies and the operation sequences 
and working space layout designed for maxi- 
mum efficiency. 
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1. The possible as well as the necessary, limits of 
accuracy must be determined. This affects the 
type of incentive to be used. It may be profitable 
to use no incentive except the posting of records 
based on production measured by approximate 
standards. 

2. Sufficient wage increase on incentive work over 
day work to overcome the natural opposition of 
habitual day workers. 

3. Well trained and honest standard setters must be 
provided. 

4. Adequate tally checks planned. 

5. Adequate and systematic records after installation. 
These in the end will greatly reduce the labor of 
standard setting. 

6. The gang leaders, foremen and others in direct 
charge of production must not only be well-trained 
in the operation of the incentive system but well 
sold. 

7. Management must provide complete co-opera 
tion and support—open mindedly. 

8. Standards must be set whenever possible before 
the job goes to the worker. 

9. The location of the standard setter’s work center 
depends on circumstances but as close as possible 
to the actual work, where the least possible op- 
portunity for personal contact with employees is 
presented has seemed the best plan in actual prac 
tice—the foreman’s office for example. 

10. The last rule is one entirely for management. It 

is this: Both time and motion study can show re 

sults in any business but the exact limits of ac- 
curacy and refinement, the decision as to payment 
methods, the operating expense that can be justi 
fied, depend on the nature of the business, the 
types of labor, the degree of mechanization and 
the geographical location, and must be well con 
sidered in their application to any particular case. 


In case the choice is made in favor of some type 


of incentive wage payment plan the following things 











48) 


will assist in deciding the exact form. The choice 
must (1) Be recognized as fair by the workers. (2) 
It must adequately measure and reward both services 
rendered and effort expended. (3) It must be easily 
computed into daily wages, (4) It must be easily ad 
ministered from the time study angle. (5) It must 
lend itself to ready interpretation into management’s 


control data 


Fractional Bonus Plan Recommended 


In cases where exact standards cannot be economical 
ly set, or where standard conditions cannot be estab 
lished, and the use of an incentive still seems de 
sirable due perhaps to the established presence ot 
high labor unit costs at periods of low production or 
for any other reason, a fractional bonus plan using 
more approximate standard times will often operate 
satisfactorily \ fractional bonus plan is one which 
pays a fixed day rate plus a premium for performance 
to a set standard. Usually the day rate 1s 2/3 of av 
erage total compensation tor example, with $.75 per 
hour total payment desired, the worker is paid $.50 
per hour and earns the $.25 additional on piece work, 
if desired, or on efficiency calculated by dividing stand 
ard time | lhe advantage of this type 
of payment is that an over or under error in stand 


Dy actual time 
ard calculation of 15% only makes 5% over or under 
fluctuation in wage. Of course the disadvantage 1s 
that the incentive offered is not as great. 

While some variations in the methods of application 
might be required in different situations, a type that 
rewards for time and effort expended is superior to 
those that pay tor services rendered only, because such 
1 method gives a tair basis for comparison of labor 
efhciencies of workers on widely varying types of 
work and lends itself to a tie-up of operating costs 
for management control very readily 

{ sing the general approach previously outlined, Lo 
tal standard job times can be preset on non-repetitive 
work by the use of elemental standard times developed 
from time studies This can be done in a variety 
of ways, most accurately by breaking the non-repeti 


all parts which in most cases can 


tive work into sn 
then be identified as repetition of work on which 
standard times are available. Empirical formulae can 
often be developed to eliminate the process of break 
The important re 
quirements are first to have a standard setter well 
enough trained to be able to visualize all the parts 
of the total job and work motions required on each 


part and second to provide him with times to use in 


down or shorten it considerably 


building up the whol lo serve as illustrations ot 
this breakdown: 

In case of a turning lathe job, the setup and chuck 
change, if any, the obtaining of tools and material, 
the tool setting and dressing, the speed and feed of 
cuts, the reset of tools, the calipering, etc., must be as 
clear in the mind of the standard setter as in that of 
the worker 

In the case of an electrician installing an oil starter 
and small motor the entire process and the bill of ma 
terial must be known to the standard setter. Knowing 
exactly what must be done with each item of this ma 
terial the standard setter is able to apply his preset 
times for cutting, bending, splicing, tapping, drilling, 
etc., and arrive at a correct job time 

The question otten arises as to how allowance is 
made for the worker's lack of experience on indi 
vidual jobs in the small shop. The inexperienced 
worker's slowness is due to only two things: first, 
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lack of trade skill or unfamiliarity with his tools. 
Where work is of the same general type, this is not 
true of job shop workers. The second cause, lack 
of knowledge on the part of the worker as to exact 
methods or exact motion paths. These must be pre- 
planned by the supervisor. When necessary such al- 
lowances are made in a variety of ways, as follows: 

(1) By job constants or starting or change times. 
(2) Varying times for different lot sizes—not in di- 
rect proportion to quantities. (3) Instruction sheets 
or individual instructions to pre-planned methods. 
(4) Use of straight standards with a bonus method 
of wage calculation. (5) Learners’ scales. (6) Looser 
standard times at straight piece work payment. 

It is often stated that day work and piece work 
together are unworkable. This is true only when no 
accurate measure of the day work can be obtained, 
which is usually not the case. Nothing is more detri- 
mental to a wage incentive system than inaccuracy or 
dishonesty on the part of workers or management. 
For this reason written policies in regard to the method 
of payment and time paid for on daywork jobs should 
be established. For the same reason, inaccurate stand- 
ards regardless of whether too high or too low are 
detrimental and when conditions come up that are not 
covered by existing time studied values, it is seldom 
advisable to set approximate or empirical arbitrary 
rates. A clear pre-understanding of payment for this 
type of work should be had. A fair type of payment 
often used is a variable day rate based on efficiency 
of the employee on regular work. It 1s general exper- 
ience that day work cannot be eliminated entirely even 
in mass production, so that this problem is bound to 
arise in the job shop even more often and should be 
disposed of in advance. 

The feeling of doubt regarding the use of time study 
is partly due to a feeling that the cost of operation 


might exceed the savings. This could easily be true. 
It must be repeated that some time study is necessary, 
the degree depends on circumstances. An accurate 


preliminary survey and an accurate record of results 
attained, at least during the first year of operation, 
are indispensable. 

In a plant employing only 10 workers, would it not 
be more desirable as well as more profitable to have 
6 workers at higher wages plus ore time study man 
than 10 workers at lower wages? Even assuming that 
no profit or loss occurs between these two choices on 
the direct cost, would not the possession of informa- 
tion resulting in accurate costs both on current work 
and on prospective new work be worth while? In 
addition the knowledge of detail times will often result 
in savings merely through directing attention to certain 
parts of jobs not previously known to be important. 


Standard Setting Can be Simplified 


Finally, by the use of prepared tables, slide rules 
and formulae as short cuts, the work of standard set- 
ting can be greatly reduced. One man can often keep 
100 or more workers on non-repetitive jobs supplied 
with standards. In case the number of direct workers 
is few, you will find the standard setter, a trained 
analyst and shopman, a far easier type to use on other 
functions as a fill-in, than the ordinary shop or cleri- 
cal worker. 

So far we have said little of motion study except 
to define it and show that all time study must include 
motion study. Some may feel that motion study is a 
job solely for the time study man or trained ob- 
server. While this is true in some cases, the laws of 
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Packing Syringes 
This illustrates a two-handed assembly se- 
quence involving multiple operations. Re- 
arrangement of working space after motion 
study resulted in 300% more production per 
unit of floor space, a small increase in op- 
erator’s production and considerable reduc- 
tion in fatigue. The eight parts of this as- 
sembly are handled in four simultaneous mo- 

tions with each hand. 


motion study are so simple and easily learned that 
there is no doubt that in the small shop the greatest 
benefit will come from having the man in imme- 
diate contact with the job, supervisor or foreman, fa- 
miliar with motion study. In many cases, small lots 
are completed before anyone else can get to them. 
In orders where complete specifications are not issued 
but prices pre-determined, as well as in new product 
design and manufacture, the design and routing must 
be done to meet a fixed cost and these functions usually 
fall on the foreman. Motion study principles are in 
valuable aids to him in carrying out such orders. 

A motion study on an individual job is the same 
thing as in mass production units on a smaller scale 
and the parts represented in mass production by the 
various machines and other operations are paraileled 
on the smaller job by the right hand, left hand, eyes, 
body and legs of the operator. In the case of group 
workers, each worker of a pair may be considered as 
an arm or body part of a single worker. We all know 
it is advantageous to have our workers using both 
hands productively. It is just as reasonable to have 
work balanced productively between two workers to 
eliminate delays. 

One of the best uses for motion study in non-repeti- 
tive work is to observe the types of losses or errors 
that occur and train workers to eliminate them. For 
example, maintenance crews can be taught to carry 
certain often used types of material with them. It is 
often advisable to construct portable tool cribs and 
benches. Mass production whose product changes 
from year to year has taken a lesson from the main- 
tenance crews and created flexibility in the layouts of 
machinery that should be the envy of any job shop 
in which it is usually even more desirable, but very 
seldom found. 

In considering the profit returns from time study 
a 25% net is excellent after completion of incentive 
plan over day work. We have examined the process 
required. In looking at the possible returns from mo- 
tion study, the 40 and 50% items are not at all un- 
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common. When we consider that items like these 
are brought up by foremen and supervisors and that 
the training period required is not over one week it 
is obviously a good field of endeavor. 

The course of training boils down to the teaching, 
memorizing and application of 12 rules. The appli- 
cation of these rules grows easier with each succes- 
sive use. In addition to this the student must learn 
to see that at which he looks. Knowledge of the rules 
and a few demonstrations usually suffice. The ob- 
server is taught to separate jobs into four major 
groups which universally are Get, Do, Aside and Delays 
with still smaller subdivisions of work performed by 
single body members. If you will recall our defini- 
tions, this split into elements is one of the basic facts 
of time study. Thus it is readily apparent that this 
training in simple motion study can easily be worked 
in as a part of the education and selling of the fore- 
man previously decided as being necessary before a 
wage incentive installation. 

If the choice were mine, a job shop would have 
a man trained first in time study, second in the ac 
tual line of manufacture and third in motion study, 
but I would expect the greatest savings in the third 
group from supervisors and foremen trained by him. 
Motion study returns are, however, often hard to 
collect without a labor cost control such as incentive 
or measured day work. 

The use of both time and motion study in some 
degree in any rubber plant is an established fact. Their 
possible use as a basis for wage incentive, cost reduc- 
tion and operating budget control are our main items 
of interest and our greatest concern is the relative 
operating cost vs. profit returnable. We should con- 
sider as assets the money to be saved by use of the 
information acquired as well as business gained or 
retained by lowered costs. If against this we balance 
the first cost of installation considered as capital in- 
vestment, and the continued operation as current over- 
head expense the answer for each particular case is 
obtained. 
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IJ Have Seen Goodyear 5 


Gum Elastic 


By P. W. Barker 


The decision of the author to inspect the avail- 
able copies in Washington of Goodyear’s “Gum 
Elastic’ was prompted by the action of the 
India Rubber Journal in starting to reprint the 
book in installments beginning with its April 
1l, 1936, issue. This step was taken by our British 
contemporary because it was felt that the historic 
book was too little known and that so few quota- 
tions or even references to ideas or passages in it 
were found in modern rubber technical literature. 
It is hoped that the accompanying article (and 
others to follow on Goodyear) will serve to rekindle 
interest in the works of that hardy pioneer. In- 
cidentally, the 100th anniversary of Goodyear’s dis- 
covery of vulcanization will be celebrated in 1939. 

—Editor. 


KPRODUCTION of facsimile pages of Charles 
Goodyear’s historic volume, ‘“Gum-Elastic,” 
in the /ndia-Kubber Journal, was accompanied 

with the statement that probably not a single copy of 
the first edition, that of 1853, was in all England. Our 
British colleague need not apologize for this omission 
or poverty, fot there are few copies of the 1853 edi 
tion in the United States 

One copy 1s in the Rare Book Collection in the 
Library of Congress, at Washington, D. C., and | have 
seen it. It is entirely printed on paper, both text and 
plates, and it is dated 1853. References to the number 
of the plate and page in the text are left blank. 

On inspection s doubtful that even the minutest 
particle of rubber cement was used in its binding, de- 


spite the statements to the contrary in the Pretace 
and Introduction. The condition of this copy is rather 
fragile, and the text to Vol. II begins with page 21 


and two or three pages of the index also are missing 
Both volumes are bound under the same green covers 


xamination of this rare 1853 edition was very en 


lightening, but there was the dissatisfaction of not 
finding rubber used in its construction. So another 


copy of ‘“Gum-Elastic’” was sought and found in the 
\rts and Industries Building of the Smithsonian In 
stitution (named after its British founder, James 
Smithson), at Washington, the repository of an im 
mense collection of Americana, including Lindbergh’s 
Spirit of St. Louis . 

And Goodyear’s book printed entirely and bound 
entirely on rubberized sheets is under the same roof 
as Lindbergh's plane lt is locked in a glass topped 
case with other precious Goodyear memorabilia, some 
of which will be the subject of further short articles 
on Charles Goodyear to appear in this journal. 

| just had to see it! Not only see it, but touch it! 
The curator in charge of the rubber exhibit was kind 





Charles Goodyear 


From a painting by J. P. A. Healy in 1854, now in the possession 
of the United States Rubber Co. 


enough to open the glass case and to allow me to ex 
amine this rare rubber book, even though in doing so 
the museum guards were called by the electric-alarn 
apparatus. 

Not only guards were called by the bells watching 
over Goodyear’s treasure, but a number of bewildered 
and curious tourists. In this exciting atmosphere, | 
examined Charles Goodyear’s “Gum-Elastic and Its 
Varieties, with a Detailed Account of Its Applications 
and Uses, and the Discovery of Vulcanization.” 

It was reddish brown in color, with a beautifully 
carved hard rubber front cover and a metal back cover. 
Its weight was about two or three times as great as 
the paper copy | had seen in the Library ot ( ongress 
but it was perhaps only slightly thicker. <A printed 
statement inside its front cover, a small slip of paper, 
perhaps the only paper in the entire book, was to the 
effect that this printing was not the regular edition 
but a presentation copy. And its date, 1855, a dis 
appointment, two years after the first edition. 

Nor were plate and page numbers given in the text, 
blanks being left for them. The book opened only in 
about six places with ease, other pages appearing to 
be stuck together; however, it was far from being 
melted solid block of rubber. A rubber technician or 
an expert bibliophile probably could separate all the 
pages, if there were need for such an intimate ex- 
amination. Would a modern rubber book last so long? 
Could modern rubber manufacturers do so good; print 
a book of over 600 pages on rubberized fabric to with- 
stand the 81 years from 1855 or the 81 years fron 
today to 2017? 
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A Klepper folding kayak on the Ohio River. 


Use of Rubber in 
Inflated and Folding Boats 


HERE are a number of inflatable and folding 

boats on the market especially designed for 

sportsmen and pleasure seekers. The folding 
boats are generally of either wood or canvas, the latter 
usually consisting of a rubberized duck. The inflatable 
models, without exception, utilize rubber in several 
parts of their construction. 

Both types of boats are made in styles for propelling 
by means of oars, paddles, sails, and outboard motors. 
Canoes and rowboats are available in the folding boat 
type, these models ranging in weight from 28 to 120 
pounds and in price trom $19.90 to approximately 
$150. The framework of the folding boat is usually of 
ash or plywood. Inflatable models utilize air chambers 
in some instances, and are generally made of rubber 
ized canvas. 

One inflatable model, termed Inflatex, referred to as 
“the boat with the inner tubes,” made by Air Cruisers, 
Inc., Clifton, N. J., has an arrangement of inner tubes 
within an outer casing, an arrangement similar in 
principle to an automobile tire or a football. The outer 
casings are hand tailored to shape, exactly identical 
with the tubes, so that the tubes, when inflated, are 
under no strain, merely containing air under pressure 

The casings on Intlatex models are double-sewed 
on a %-inch gauge machine, with stitches of the con 
tinuous interlocking type, as per Federal specifications. 
They are lined with rubber to protect the tubes from 
the rays of the sun. The inner tubes are thicker than 
the average automobile tube, and are equipped with 
Schrader valves. The tubes, of course, may be readily 
removed and patched if necessary. 

Made in three sizes, for 1, 2 and 4 passengers, each 
Inflatex model makes use of two tubes independently 
inflated and deflated. The 1-man model weighs only 15 
pounds, and has a buoyancy of 700 pounds. Deflated, 
this model fits into a 12 by 14-inch carrying case, 
having a 6-foot 9-inch length when inflated and a 3 
foot width. All models are equipped with flexible fibre 
reinforced oarlocks, with brass rings crimped in so 
they will not pull out in use. The company supplies 


cylinders of liquid CO, for automatic inflation of [n- 
latex models, although ordinary air pumps are suit 
able. 

Under the name of the Airubber Pak-Boat, the 
American Pad and Textile Company, Greenfield, Ohio, 
features a 3-man inflatable boat which incorporates 
several exclusive features in its construction, This 
model, pneumatic in principle, has a raised and point- 
ed bow and stern which is said to give it the advantage 
of easy control and safe handling in rough and choppy 
waters. There are two separate air chambers, each 15 
inches in capacity. The seats of the Pak-Boat are also 
inflated, and are integral with the side pontoons but 
have no air connection with them. 

These Airubber models are made from specially 
woven fabric having a breaking strength of 100 
pounds per inch. The fabric is coated on the inside 
with a 1/16th inch thickness of rubber calendered to 
the fabric. The bottom is frictioned and rubberized 





There are no sewed seams in the rubberized fabric of the Good- 
year boats, all seams being joined by a waterproof cement. 
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Above: Pontoons sealed by 

pressure molding and in- 

flating seats are two fea- 

tures that mark the Airub- 
ber Pak-Boats 


Left: Stem and stern of 
the Folbot models are rub- 
berized together with the 
hull, thus securing water- 
tightness. 





f. Outside each air chambet 


duck, and 1s snagproe 

seam a reinforcing strip is cemented on to insure 
waterproofness ; the oarlocks and bottoms are attached 
afterwards by " special waterproohing cementing 
process. The Pak-Boat 1s claimed to be the only in 


lated boat made with pontoons sealed by pressure 
molding, as well as the only boat of any kind made 
with inflatable seats 

According to the American Pad and Textile Com 
pany, high air pressure 1s not required for the pon 
toons of these models one pound ot pressure being 
ample to remove the wrinkles and to hold the shape. 
With each model a brass pump for inflating purposes 
is supplied. In addition to inflating the pontoons, the 
seat, too, must be inflated, a matter of seconds ac 
cording to the company 

Deflated and bagged, the Airubber Pak-Boat (the 3 
man size) weighs 37 pounds including all equipment. 
With each boat a pair of 434 feet take-a-part oars, a 
pump, life-line and pack-bag are supplied. The life 
line is strung all around the boat for convenience of 
the user when diving off and climbing back in the 
boat. These Pak-Boats are adapted for use with out 
board motors if desired 

Originally designed and built for use by the U. S 
Navy, the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company, 
Akron, also features a line of commercial inflatable 
boats, in one, two, four and seven-man capacities. 
hese models are all made completely of rubberized 
fabric, and have pointed and raised bows, tapering 
bodies. fabric oarlocks and reinforced fabric seats 
There are no sewed seams in the rubberized fabric, all 
seams being joined with a waterproof cement origi 
nally developed especially for airship and_ balloon 
envelopes 

All Goodyear inflatable boat models have bodies 
divided into two compartments, or air chambers, 
either of which is air-tight and buoyant, and capable 
of supporting the occupants. The one-man models are 
approximately 6 feet long and 3 feet wide. They have 
a single fabric seat placed in a position similar to 
that found in the ordinary row-boat, other models 
having two seats. Each boat is equipped with a 
manila life-line and comes packed in a small cylindri- 
cal carrying case. Prices on Goodyear inflatable boats 
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include the carrying case, sectional oars and a large 
volume air pump. 

Canoes and kayaks are the two most popular styles 
in the folding boat types, although row-boat models 
are also being merchandised. Rubber is used in several 
different applications on these types of boats, with 
rubberized fabrics playing the major role. Separate air 
chambers, for buoyancy purposes, are also frequently 
used as standard equipment with folding boats, al 
though not integral parts of the construction 

Folding boats under the trade name of Kalamazoo, 
manufactured by the Kalamazoo Canvas Boat Com 
pany, of Kalamazoo, Michigan, are made with frames 
of galvanized steel, the sterns and other parts being 
of selected wood, well bolted and riveted. Rubber air 
chambers are standard equipment on all of these 
models. As optional equipment, the company furnishes 
air tubes which are easily attached to the sides of the 
boats and steady them when used in rough waters or 
when sails are utilized. All Kalmazoo folding boats 
are adapted for oars, sails or outboard motors. The 
rubber air tubes are 6, 10 and 12 feet in length. Three 
air chambers are usually supplied with each model. 

The Klepper Portable Folding Kayaks featured by 
the Hofinger Folding Kayak Company, of Chicago, 
have frameworks of well-seasoned ash covered with a 
special covering called ‘‘Walrushide.” This covering, 
said to be 3 to 5 times as tough as ordinary coated 
canvas coverings used on small craft, consists of sev 
eral plys of tear-proof canvas between layers of 
special rubber compositions made inseparable by 


(Continued on page 97) 





These Inflatex models, made by Air Cruisers, Inc., feature 
a special arrangement of inner tubes within outer casings. 
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Studies on the Acetone 
Extraction of Raw Rubber 


By Hidemaro Endoh 


Dunlop Rubber (Far East) Company, Kobe, Japan 


N THE December, 1935, issue of THe Rupsber AGE, we 

presented the results of the author’s studies on the acetone 
extraction of raw rubber as affected by heat and age which 
were abstracted from his original papers published in the 
August and September, 1935, issues of the Journal of the 
Soctety of the Rubber Industry of Japan. The result ot fur- 
ther tests, the fifth to date, appears herewith, abstracted from 
the original paper in the December, 1935, issue of the same 
journal.—EpITor 


V. The Influence of Heating at 100° C. and Storing the 
Acetone Extract on the Saponification Value. 


The influence of heating the acetone extract at 
100° C. and of storage on its saponification value 
were studied. 

(A) THE RELATION BETWEEN THE TIME OF HEAT- 
ING THE ACETONE EXTRACT AT 100° c. AND THE 
SAPONIFICATION VALUE. 

Acetone extract was obtained as previously men- 
tioned. Taking the results obtained in the previous 
paper into consideration, drying was carried out for 
as short a time as possible, usually for 3 minutes. 
After the flask was cooled and weighed, it was then 
heated in a steam bath for 0, 15, 30 and 60 minutes 
respectively and the saponification value was de- 
termined. 


(a) ACETONE Extract From 8 Hours Continuous EXTRACTION. 
Sample 8.1283 g (5 sheets) 


Acetone extract (g) Ac 0.0564 0.0522 0.0572 0.0508 
Acetone extract (%) 3.47 3.23 3.51 0.13 
Time of heating (m) 0 15 30) 60 
Acetone extract after 
heating (g) AT 
Acetone extract after 


0.0564 0.0576 0.0576 0.0576 


heating (%) 3.47 3.54 3.54 3.54 
N/10 HCl (cc) 1.3 1.35 1.4 1.35 
Saponification value (A) 129.0 144.8 137.1 148.8 
Saponification value 

(AT) 129.0 131.3 136.1 131.2 
At/Ao (%) 100.0 110.2 110.8 113.2 
Saponification value (R) 4.48 4.65 4.82 4.65 


In the above table the saponification value relative 
to the acetone extract after heating is expressed as 
saponification value (AT). 

(b) Acetone Extract From 16 Hours Continuous Ex- 
TRACTION. 
Sample 7.5955 g (5 sheets) 
Acetone extract (g) Ae 0.0482 0.0452 0.0499 0.0454 
Acetone extract (9%) 3.17 2.98 3.29 3.00 
Time of heating (m) 0 15 30 60 
Acetone extract after 


heating (g) AT 
Acetone extract after 


0.0482 0.0494 0.0468 0.0482 


heating (%) 3.17 3.26 3.08 3.15 
N/10 HCl (cc) 1.5 1.5 1.5 1.5 
Saponification value (A) 174.3 185.9 168.6 185.0 
Saponification value 

(AT) 174.3 170.0 179.5 174.5 
At/Ao (%) 100.0 109.2 93. 106.2 
Saponification value (R) 5.54 5.54 5.54 5.54 


(c) ACETONE Extract From 24 Hours Continvous Ex 
rRACTION. 


Sample 9.8924 ¢ (5 sheets) 


Acetone extract (zg) Ao 0.0710 0.0731 0.0720 0.0662 


Acetone extract (%) 3.59 3.70 3.64 3.35 
Time of heating (m) 0 15 30 60 
Acetone extract after 

(g) AT 0.0710 0.0746 0.0710 0.0668 
Acetone extract after 

heating (%) 3.59 3.73 3.60 3.38 
N/10 HCl (cc) 1.75 We 1.7 1.65 
Saponification value 

CO) ee . 138.0 130.2 132.2 139.6 
Saponification value 

(AT) 138.0 127.7 133.7 138.3 
At/Ac (%) 100.0 102.1 98.9 101.0 
Saponification value (R) 4.96 4.82 4.82 4.68 


(B) THE RELATION BETWEEN THE TIME OF STORING 
THE ACETONE EXTRACT AND THE SAPONIFICA- 
TION VALUE. 

(a) STORING THE ACETONE Extract IN A DeEsICCATOR 


Acetone extract from pale crépe (8 hours continu- 
ous extraction) was put in a CaClo-filled desiccator. 
rhe saponification value was determined after storing 
for 1, 2 and 3 days (not in dark room). 

Sample 8.4540 ¢ (5 sheets) 


Acetone extract (zg) Ae 0.0603 0.0602 0.0590 0.0640 


Acetone extract (%) 3.57 3.67 3.49 3.79 
Days extract stored 0 ] 3 5 
Acetone extract after 

storing (g) AT 0.0603 0.0594 0.0630 0.0590 
Acetone extract after 

storing (%) 3.57 3.52 3.73 3.49 
N/10 HCl (cc) 1.4 1.5 1.45 1.5 
Saponification value (A) 130.0 135.5 137.6 131.2 
Saponification value 

(AT) 130.0 141.5 128.9 142.4 
At/Ao (%) 100.0 95.8 106.9 92.1 
Saponification value (R) 4.64 4.97 4.80 4.97 


(b) THe ReELatIon BETWEEN STORAGE OF AN ACETONE 
SOLUTION OF THE ACETONE EXTRACT AND THE SAPONI- 
FICATION VALUE. 


Acetone extract from 8 hours continuous extrac- 
tion was used. Four stoppered flasks, each containing 
50 cc of an acetone solution of acetone extract, were 
stored in a dark place at room temperature. After 
the required length of time the flasks were taken out, 
the acetone evaporated, and the flasks dried and 
weighed, after which the saponification value was de- 
termined. 


Sample 8.5528 ¢ (5 sheets) 


Acetone extract (zg) Ao 0.0604 — = _ 


Acetone extract (%) 3.53 — = — 
Days extract stored 0 1 3 5 
Acetone extract after 

storing (g) AT 0.0604 0.0599 0.0650 0.0650 
Acetone extract after 

storing (%) 3.53 3.51 3.80 3.80 
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N/10 HCl (cc) 1.5 1.65 1.45 1.5 
Saponification value (A) 143.7 153.0 134.5 139.2 
Saponification value 

(AT) 143.7 IS 34.3 124.9 129.1 
At/Ae (9%) 100.0 2 107.8 107.8 
Saponification value (R) 5.08 5.41 4.75 1.92 


Summary of Results 


(1) When the acetone extract was heated at 100 
C. the saponification value (AT) first decreased and 
then increased 

(2) When the acetone extract was stored, the 
saponification value (AT) first increased and then de 
creased and returned to the original value. 

(3) The determination of saponification value 1s 
summarized as follows:—the sample is taken and 
extracted for the required length of time. After com 
pletion of the extraction, the acetone is evaporated 
off as soon as possible and the flask dried in a steam 
bath for as short a time as possible. The drying time 
must not be over 15 minutes and usually 5 minutes 
is sufficient. The dried flask is cooled and weighed, 
after which 20 cc of N/5 alcoholic KOH its added and 
the flask heated on a water bath for 60 minutes. The 
excess alkali is titrated with N/10 HCI solution, us 
ing phenolphthalein as indicator 


Rubber in the 1936 Ford 


()' the more than 15,000 parts which go to make 
up the 1936 Ford \V-8, approximately 160 are 


made of rubber The list discloses 92 distinct rubber 
parts required in the car’s assembly, multiples of 
many of these, such as grommets, bushings, etc 
bringing the total up to 160 The Fordor touring 
sedan, as an example, uses 103.8 pounds of rubber 


of which approximately half represents the five 
tires, Other important rubber parts include the two 
front and rear engine mountings, the four radiator 
hose connections, front and rear axle bumpers, floor 
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Some of the 92 rubber parts in the 1936 Ford V-8 


board transmission seal pedal pads and accelerator 
treadle pad, radius rod bushings 
fan belt, windshield weather strip, pedal seals, bumper 
and rear lamp pads and steering column bushing. 


Gaskets, grommets, anti-squeak strips and door bump- 


brake rod supports, 


ers are a few other rubber parts in the new Ford 
V-8. 
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Testing Rubber by Fluorescence 


APID progress is reported in the testing of ma- 

terials by what has become known as _ the 
‘Fluorescence Analysis” method. This method makes 
use of the fact that ultra-violet light, which is in- 
visible, when falling on certain substances, causes 
them to glow, or “fluoresce,” the color of the fluores- 
cence often being indicative of the purity of the 
substance involved, and the extent of its contamina- 
tion may be judged by the intensity of the light 
emitted. 

Discussing the testing of rubber by fluorescence in 
the February 13th, 1936, issue of The Electrical 
Times (London), J. Radley states that with rubber 
the rapid and qualitative testing of the various sub- 
stances added to the mix may be carried out, the 
amount of these may be estimated from a comparison 
with mixes containing known quantities and, finally, 
changes in the rubber may be followed systematically, 
such as aging, deterioration, etc. According to Mr. 
Radley, normal latex gives a light purple color, while 
Revertex and Vultex show a bright white and a 
greenish-white fluorescence, respectively. Casein 
shows a bright yellow and Dextrin a bright brown. 

Among the accelerators, Vulkacit-CA shows a weak 
yellow whereas Vulkacit-D and -1000 show reddish 
violet and strong bluish violet colors The fluores- 
cence of any one accelerator may vary from one 
mix to another of different proportions, but it is gen- 
erally characteristic and unaffected by the presence 
of other ingredients in the mix, such as sulfur, ete. 

It has been reported (Cotton) that an increase in 
the tensile strength of rubber is followed by an in 
crease in the intensity of its fluorescence and sug- 
gests the test for the routine examination of rubber. 
Certain antioxidants are known to give a characteristic 
fluorescence. Age-rite, for example, has a bluish green 
color which is transformed into a violet in a benzol 
solution. 

In the case of lithopones, the fluorescence test has 
proved of particular value. A rough gradation is 
obtained in the fluorescence colors of lithopones which 
corresponds to their light fastness. Those showing a 
deep violet are most stable, pale violet denotes a 
less stable product, while a white fluorescence indi- 
cates one having the least stability to sunlight In 
the exposure tests the samples are mixed with glycer 
ine, and on exposure to light from the bare arc of 
an ultra violet 05g defective sample will blacken 

about 30 seconds to 5 minutes, whereas a reliable 
sample will be acenil at the end of approximately 
15-minutes 


Permcol—A New Hard Rubber 


A SPECIAL form of hard rubber suitable for use 
in tropical countries has been introduced by the 
British Hard Rubber Company, Middlesex, England, 
under the name of Permcol. Discoloration and Joss 
of surface insulation are defects usually affecting the 
appearance and the electrical qualities of hard rubber 
in the tropics. Permcol is said to resist deteriora- 
tion under the action of heat and light. It is some- 
what more brittle than the ordinary high electrical 
grades of ebonite. An analysis of one sample revealed 
the following composition: acetone soluble, 7.1; free 
sulfur, 1.05 ; combined sulfur, 25.55; ash (consisting of 
iron and aluminum oxides), 1.3; and rubber by dif- 


ference, 65%. 
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Rubber Filter Press 
peso with the problem of finding a suitable fil- 


tering material for the filtration of acid liquors, 
both hot and cold, exhaustive tests conducted by D. R. 
Sperry and Company, Batavia, Illinois, filter press 
manufacturers and engineers, finally resulted in the 





selection of rubber. The specific problem involved 
was the selection of a material that would successfully 
withstand the corrosive effects of acids at extremes 
of temperature. 

In conducting their experiments, Sperry engineers 
placed specially-processed rubber plates in a bath of 
acid liquor. For three weeks a constant temperature 
of 275° F. was maintained. Upon removal, the plates 
showed no trace of warpage, corrosion, change in 
shape or damage of any kind. 

The plates used in this latest Sperry Filter Press 
are of solid rubber, 36 inches wide. Their semi-hard 
body is very tough and prevents breakdowns or dam- 
age under unequal pressure. 


The Future of Rubber 


AS RUBBER reached its peak of usefulness? 

Recent developments have met the increasing 
demands of civilization; great strides have been made 
in the technical division of the industry; improve- 
ments are noted on most products and _ processes. 
Despite all of this evident achievement, Dr. Norman 
\. Shepard, director of technical development for the 
\merican Cyanamid and Chemical Company, and, un- 
til recently in charge of Firestone research activities, 
states that “however remarkable the strides made 1 
the past, the progress will continue, both through em- 
pirical and scientific investigation.” 

In an article in the March, 1936, issue of /ndustrial 
and Engineering Chemistry, Dr. Shepard reviews the 
progress made in recent years in vulcanizing agents, 
organic accelerators, synthetic or substitute rubbers, 
in the reclaiming of rubber, and in many other mate- 
rials and nage vital to the industry. There are 
many reasons, in his opinion, which indicate how far 
rubber is fae its actual peak of usefulness. He sums 
up these reasons as follows: 

Cut-and-try methods will not bring the results that 
they have in the past, but they will bring results, and 
the more fundamental scientific investigations which 
are now in progress in the efficient, well-manned 
search laboratories and development departments of 
the larger rubber companies, as well as of those in- 
dustries producing chemicals and materials for the 
rubber industry, will bring to light new facts and 
fundamental principles that may even revolutionize 
the industry. 

The present investigations on the use of rayon, in 
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place of cotton, to produce a tire which will with- 
stand still better the punishment received in_high- 
speed, high-temperature service, are indicative of what 
revolution: iry moves are in the offing. It is possible 
even now to make a pneumatic tire without using a 
pound of cotton or rubber, the body of the tire being 
made of rayon from wood pulp and the rubber being 
replaced by DuPrene from coal, limestone and com- 
mon salt. Practical? No, not yet! But who can say 
that the obstacles of cost and manufacturing difficul- 
ties will not be overcome? 


Inflated and Folding Boats 
(Continued from page 94) 


means of a patented process. The “Walrushide’”’ is 
also said to be treated with ultra violet rays to prevent 
aging and deterioration. The outer surface of the 
covering is finished off with a coating of rubber. 

Because kayaks are often used in the far corners of 
the world by intrepid explorers, the Klepper models 
are fitted with rubber bumpers on bow and stern and 
made an integral part of the hide so there is no 
possibility for water and sand seeping through screw- 
holes. The bumpers are naturally shock absorbing and 
do not catch on obstacles or retain dents. Rubber 
spray-covers are furnished as optional equipment with 
these Klepper folding kayaks and effectively seal the 
cockpit opening in some models making it water- 
tight against rain, spray or breakers. Easily assembled, 
Klepper kayaks come packed in canvas bags, either 
two or four bags containing a complete assemblage 
depending on the size of the model. 

Specially rubberized heavy-woven fabrics comprise 
the hull of the Folbot folding boats produced in this 
country by the Folbot Corporation, Long Island City, 
N. Y. The stem and stern of these boats are rubber- 
ized together with the hull thus securing complete 
water-tightness and preventing damage to the hull 
frame when the boat strikes a blunt object. 

The decks are made of colored canvas, the deck 
and body being of one-piece construction into which 
the framework fits snugly. Spray-covers, of rubber, 
may be provided for complete enclosure of the occu- 
pants in the 1, 2, 3 and 4-passenger models available. 
The company also furnishes inflatable rubber safety 
bags which, pushed under the ends of the Folbots 
under decks, act as air chambers and prevent the boats 
from sinking in the event of capsizing. Keel strips of 
rubber, 9 inches in width, for use in rough water are 
also available. 

The Porto Boat produced by the Bair and 
Edgerton Boat Works, Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y., 
has an outer surface made entirely of plywood which 
which is glued, stapled and waterproofed. The sections 
of plywood are permanently attached to one piece of 
seamless waterproof canvas with brass rivets. The 
canvas is thoroughly coated with a paint which has 
a rubber base, giving it pliability. The coating does 
not crack when thesg boats are in their folded form. 

In addition to*rubber parts which are used in the 
construction of inflatable and folding boats or fur- 
nished as separate pieces of standard equipment, 
such as those described, there are other rubber prod- 
ucts particularly adapted for use in connection with 
these boats including various forms of cushions, 
pillows, etc. Since thousands of these boats are sold 
annually, the industry represents a sizeable outlet for 
rubber. 
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New Equipment 





Improved Valve Fishing Tool 


KVERAL improvements have been incorporated 
wJ in the Schrader Valve Fishing Tool produced by 
the A. Schrader’s Son Division of the Scovill Manu 





facturing Company, of Brooklyn, N. Y. Time and 
trouble have been considerably lessened by the new 
tool which makes it possible to inflate the tire through 
a special cap, in addition to making it easier to “line 
up” the valve stem. Pulling the hinged saddle of the 
improved tool to one side anchors the valve so that 
application of the chuck will not force it back through 


the W he ( ] hole 


Strauss Foot Guard 


le foot guard illustrated herewith, a product of 

the Strauss Company, Inc., of Pittsburgh, was de 
scribed in the April, 1936 issue of Tue Ruppser Aci 
It is made from either duraluminum or steel and is 
suitable for use where weights of not more than 40 





pounds are lable to be dropped. [wo clasp springs 
hold the guard firmly in place. Foot guards of this 


stvle are available In sizes to fit No. 5 to 12 shoes. 
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Marquette Engraving Machine 
A NEWLY-DEVELOPED three-dimensional Pan- 


tograph unit, automatic, semi-automatic or 
manually controlled, has been added to the line of 





engraving and cutting machines produced by the Mar- 
quette Mechanical Engineering Company, Erie, Penn- 
sylvania. The new model is adapted for cutting dies 
and molds, including small rubber molds, in the third 
dimensional direction, as well as for flat work, orna 
mental designs, lettering, profiling, etc. It is said to 
facilitate the use of soft masters or models made of 
plaster and similar materials. The tracer mechanism 
is so constructed that it permits the use of blue-prints 
and reproduces the outline automatically. The new 
machine is furnished with four motors, ready for 
operation Model No, 3H-Marquette \ is illustrated 
herewith. 


Ipco Safety Vacuum Lifter 


PRACTICAL device to prevent accidents to 
A fingers or hands of operators has been introduced 
by the Industrial Products Company, 800 West Somer 
set Street, Philadelphia, under the name of the Ipco 





Safety Vacuum Lifter. The device is a tool which has 
a rubber vacuum cup secured to the main handle by 
means of a locking nut, with a trigger above the handle 
attached to a valve operating through the stem of the 
cup. In operation, the device is attached to a surface 
by striking the surface a smart blow, the vacuum be- 
ing released by pressure of the thumb on the trigger 
which opens the valve. The vacuum lifter may be 
used for lifting, feeding and positioning sheet metal 
blanks in stamping machines and die press operations, 
dampness or greasy surfaces adding to the lifting 
qualities. New cups or valve facings are easily and 
quickly replaced. 
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Book Reviews 





Du Pont Rubber Colors. Compiled and distributed by the 
Rubber Chemicals Division, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc., Wilmington, Delaware. 


This is the fourth edition of the du Pont rubber color 
chart. It consists of seventeen loose-leaf pages in a binder, 
thirteen of the pages containing samples of rubber colored 
with the company’s colors. There are three to four rubber 
samples on each of the pages, the properties of each 
specific color appearing in table form opposite the respec- 
tive samples. This edition includes a number of new colors 
of the dispersed and colored lake types not heretofore in- 
cluded in these color charts. In addition to the properties 
listed on the sample pages, there is a table at the back of 
the book on the miscellaneous properties of the various 
colors, including bleeding, effect of stearic acid, bomb 
aging, etc. A basic formula was used for all of the samples 
shown. The booklet points out that all du Pont rubber- 
dispersed colors should be put on the mill and broken 
down with the crude rubber. 

. 

R S L Materials in Dry Heat Compounding. Distributed 
by the Rubber Service Laboratories Division, Monsanto 
Chemical Company, Second National Building, Akron, 
Ohio. 


Issued in the form of a loose-leaf pocket edition, this 
booklet contains a number of formulas for materials com- 
pounded in dry heat, such as black all rubber gaiter uppers, 
each formula including one of the company’s accelerators 
or ultra accelerators or combinations of either or both 
In addition, specific recommendations are made for the use 
of each accelerator in certain stocks. Results secured from 
various compounds at different cures follow each formula 
presented Varying ratios of Ureka C, tetra methyl 
thiuram mono sulfide and sulfur are also contained in this 
booklet. 

. 
Annals of Rubber. Issued by the India Rubber World, 420 

Lexington Avenue, New York City. 20 pp. 


Consisting of material which has appeared in recent is- 
sues of the India Rubber World, this booklet is a chron- 
ological record of the important events in the history of 
rubber from 1519 through 1935. It is an interesting com- 
pilation and follows the progress of the rubber industry 
step by step from practically the very beginning when it 
was referred to as a “most singular resin,” a description 
given it by La Condamine. The more important patents 
granted by various governments are mentioned in the 
compilation. 

a 
27th Report of the Rubber Growers’ Association. Issued 
by the Rubber Growers’ Association, 19, Fenchurch 

Street, London, E. C. 3, England. 56 pp. 


The activities of the many committees and sub-commit- 
tees of the R. G. A. for the year of 1935 are contained 
in this report which, incidentally, reveals that the 1,153 
members, consisting of companies and individuals, con- 
trol 3,601,000 acres of land approximately 70% of which 
is planted or inter-planted for rubber. A statement of ac- 
counts for the year is included in the report which also 
contains a complete list of members. Of specific interest 
is the report of the Technical Research Committee. 

* 


Instruments from the Executive Viewpoint. Prepared and 
issued by the Brown Instrument Company, Philadelphia 


Stressing the slogan “To Measure and Control is to 
Economize,” this booklet illustrates and briefly describes 
the part instruments and controls play in modern industrial 
plants. The importance of greater accuracy in all divisions 
of the production department is stressed throughout the 
booklet which should prove of specific interest to rubber 
production executives. 
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The Chemical Formulary. Volume 3. Edited by H. Ben- 
nett. Published by D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., 
New York City. 566 pp. $6.00. 


(Available from Book Department, The Rubber Age) 

According to its preface Volume III of the Chemical 
Formulary is being published a year in advance of original 
plans because of “an insistent demand for new and addi- 
tional formulae.” This latest edition includes information 
specifically requested by users of the two previous volumes 
and contains two separate subject indexes, one devoted to 
the current volume and the other being a combined index 
for all three editions. As usual, a complete chapter is de- 
voted to rubber while several pages are concerned with the 
impregnation of textile fabrics with latex. Like its prede- 
cessors, Volume III has thousands of formulas for new 
and standard products of all descriptions. 


M.U.F. Antioxidant—Effect in Sulphur Chloride Cured 
Goods. Prepared and distributed by Naugatuck Chemical 
Division, U. S. Rubber Products, Inc., 1790 Broadway, 
New York City. 6 pp. 

This booklet contains the results of a series of tests con- 
ducted by Naugatuck Chemical to determine the effect in 
sulphur chloride cured goods of the several so-called com- 
mercial non-discoloring antioxidants on the market. These 
results cover the comparative action of competitive anti 
oxidants, effectiveness of varying amounts of M.U.F., the 
action of M.U.F. in the presence of white substitute, and 
M.U.F. in stocks exposed to Florida sunlight. Complete 
details of the tests are contained in the booklet. 

e 


Dry Heat Curing for Proofing. (Laboratory Report No 
194). Issued by the Rubber Chemicals Division, E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Delaware 


Based on tests conducted in the du Pont laboratories, 
this booklet contains a series of recommendations of the 
amounts of accelerators to be used on the rubber for va- 
rious rubberized fabrics cured in dry heat where the curing 
oven is both vulcanization chamber and accelerated aging 
oven. The accelerators include the several types produced 
by the company, such as Zenite, Heliozone, RPA No. 1, 
etc., while recommendations cover spread and calendered 
hospital sheeting, corset fabrics, calendered leatherette 
type stocks, etc. Several suggested compounds are con- 
tained in the report. 

o 


Compounds for Heels and Soles. (Laboratory Report No 
195). Issued by the Rubber Chemicals Division, E. | 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Delaware 


Typical formulas of various qualities of heels and soles, 
together with recommended cures, are the subject matter 
of this laboratory report which points out that the per- 
centage of accelerator necessary for a correct cure of 
heels and soles “will depend upon the retarding or absorp- 
tion effect of the fillers and, also, the amount and type of 
reclaim used.” According to the report, Zenite activated 
with a guanidine gives excellent acceleration for all grades 
of heels and soles, but Accelerator 808 can be used with 
equally as good or slightly better results in high-reclaim 
stocks. The results of physical tests follow each typical 
formula. 

* 


Industry Again Faces Regimentation. By Allen W. Rucker, 
in collaboration with N. W. Pickering. Distributed by 
Farrel-Birmingham Company, Inc., Ansonia, Conn. 8 pp. 


Sixteenth in the series of booklet-editorials prepared by 
the co-authors, this latest edition treats with the pending 
Walsh Bill which it terms another attempt of “planned 
economy” to enforce regimentation of business and labor 
and a scheme “to make the Secretary of Labor virtual dic- 
tator of American business.” The Walsh Bill would give 
the labor secretary direct control over both the wages and 
working hours of all firms supplying the government as 
well as all firms selling to such suppliers. The booklet 
vigorously attacks the bill. 
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Editorial Comment 


To question is often 


raised vhether svn 


Synthetic or 
Substitute? ictually termed “‘syntheti 


bber’’ o1 substitute rub 


ber.” For the most part they are really “substitute” 
rubbers, but the ter vnthetic” probably answers the 
purpose as well as any other tern Rubber is both 
elastic and plasti he so-termed synthetic rubbers 
ire also both elasti nd plastic, some being more 
elast than plast nd others the reverse While it 
might be permissible to term some of these products 
“synthetic plastics” it would be misleading to put them 
ill under this categt since they all possess some de 
gree of elasticity a1 e-versa. Perhaps the answet 
lies in the statement otf eading British technologist, 
W. J. S. Nauntor Surely the very word ‘synthetic’ 
in the term ‘synthetic rubber’ lays emphasis upon the 
synthetic origin of the product.” 
e 
|' the attitude of both 
Improvement buvers and sellers at the 
ecent American Toy Fair, 


Continuing 


hich ended two weeks of 


tivitV on May re may be 


accepted as a barometer, then general business condi 
tions are greatly improved. Despite the fact that this 
vears Fair lasted only two weeks in contrast to a 
three-week period in 1935, the attendance was larger, 
more orders vere plact ind ! ore contacts made 
\lmost everyone he Fair, whether exhibitor o1 
visitor, expressed an optimistic point of view for the 
immediate future, based on actual business contracted 
on the one sic ind sales possibilities on the other 
Several rubber manufacturers displaying their wares 


at either the Hotel McAlpin or the lov Center re 


ported sufhcient orders 


taken to keep thei factories 
st pping for the next seve! il months 
That business was far better m 1935 than in the pre 


ceding year is now evident 


Financial reports cover 
ing that vear, just now coming to light, reveal that 
many rubber companies reversed losses into profits, 
others increased profits, while many others, still in the 
red, reduced losses. These were the rule, not the ex 
ception. For instance: Corduroy Rubber this month 
reports a net profit ot $72,730 for 1935 as contrasted 
with a $25,918 loss in the preceding year; Gillette Rub 
ber had a $305,303 proht as compared with a $191,193 
loss in 1934; et 

During 1935 production increases in the major in- 
dustries gained almost without exception over 1934 
These increases, according to figures supplied by the 
National Industrial Conference Board, were 92.4% for 
residential building, 86.1% for machine tool orders, 

1 ’ 2¢ 


45% for automobiles, 30.6% for steel ingots, 9.59 tor 


petroleum Q2O for electri power, and 19.5% tor 





ett rubber should be 


total construction. The volume of department store 
sales was 7.1% larger than in 1934. Miscellaneous and 
total car loadings gained. Other increases were re- 
ported 

Despite the fact that 1936isa presidential vear, busi- 


ness should continue to gain in leaps and bounds, with 


rubber manufacturers reaping their full share of the 


improvement 


N interesting predic- 


Bidding for tion is made by the 


Division of Review of the 
Crude Rubber? = National Recovery Ad 


ministration in a statement 
accompanying a survey of the rubber industry recently 
concluded, 1.e., that domestic rubber manufacturers 
will soon have to bid in foreign markets for their 
crude rubber requirements. This prediction is based 
on the fact that the restriction scheme is moving along 
to the satisfaction of the countries involved, with 
world stocks steadily diminishing. 

lt is doubtful whether the point will ever be reached 
where domestic manufacturers will actually have to 
bid for rubber in foreign markets. At present, world 
stocks are estimated at 600,000 tons, as compared with 
654,000 tons last year. If, under the restriction scheme, 
total rubber supplies during this year amount to 850,- 
OOO as estimated, and world consumption rises to 950,- 
OOO tons as expected, then world stocks at the end of 
1936 would be approximately 500,000 tons, or slightly 
more. At this rate, even if production continued to 
decrease by 50,000 tons yer year, and consumption 
continued to gain by 10,000 to 20,000 tons per year, it 
would be a long time until world stocks reached a 
point where manufacturers of rubber products would 
have to worry about supply. 

There can be no doubt by this time that the re 
striction scheme is fulfilling the objects of its orig 
inators. Crude rubber prices have risen steadily; 
world stocks have diminished; cultivation has been cur 
tailed; and the native rubber grower is slowly being 
brought under proper control. The native has been 
the only major difficulty of restriction, since native 
production alone could meet world requirements with 
out any assistance of the estates, but individual re 
striction plus high export duties has minimized the 
problem he presented. 

Irrespective of the success registered thus far by 
the restriction scheme from the rubber growing coun- 
tries’ viewpoint, it is still extremely doubtful whether 
domestic manufacturers will be required to bid for 
crude rubber in foreign markets. Because the United 
States uses approximately 50% of all rubber con- 
sumed, it will always receive first consideration in the 
matter of supply unless in times of war or other un- 


foreseen factors. 
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NRA Surveys Criticise the Rubber Industry 
for Its Merchandising and Labor Policies 


One Survey Predicts Early Necessity of Bidding for 
Crude Rubber in Foreign Markets as a Result of the 


Restriction Scheme; the Second Treats with Labor. 


PW HE rubber industry was the subject of two reports prepared by the 
National Recovery Administration, both of which were issued almost 


simultaneously last month at Washington. 


One report was devoted to the 


reactions of the restriction scheme, while the other dealt with the subject 


ot labe T.. 


The industry was censured in both reports for some of its mer- 


chandising and labor tactics, although for the most part the report treat- 
ing with the labor problem lauded the industry for its stand. These re- 
ports are part of a series being prepared by the various divisions of the 


\dministration 
soon be 


National 
American 
forced to pay considerably higher prices 


; 


for finished rubber products because ot 


Recovery 
consumers will 


restrictions on production and exports 
yf crude rubber, according to one sur- 
vey, which makes the prediction that 


domestic rubber manufacturers will have 


to bid for rubber in foreign markets be- 


re long. with resulting cost increases 


Reclaimed Rubber to Benefit 


The necessity tor such action, how- 


ever, would not be entirely unwelcome, 


the report hints, as it would have a 


“stimulating effect on the production of 
( 


rubber and a generally salu 


reclaimed 
tary effect upon profits in the industry 
though prices to consumers would 
As an indica- 
tion of the restriction, 
the report points to the rapidly dwin- 


naturally be increased.’ 


effectiveness of 


dling London stocks and draws compari- 
sons between exports from Great Brit 
ain to the United States for the first 
quarters of 1935 and 1936 
Sabotage on the part of the 
ndustry itself, the 
tinues, did much to 
program. 
under the 


rubber 
Same report con 
wreck the NRA 
stabilization Criticising the 
industry's activities former 
code, the report also stated that 
petitive bias, partisanship and factional 
disputes contributed to the wreckage. 
In concluding its criticism, the 
states: 


“Disorderly and 


com- 


survey 
destructive trade 
continued until recently 
been continued mortality 

enterprises who 


competition 
There has 
among efficient small 
were without financial resources to con- 
tinue operations at the profitless level 
being maintained. Just recently, there 


on 


the rubber and other industries. 








has been a cessation of hostilities, prob- 
ably due chiefly to rising rubber costs. 
Possibly pressure from disgruntled se- 
‘urity holders has had some effect.” 
The report on labor conditions, pre- 
pared by three members of the Division 
of Review of the NRA, commended the 
rubber industry for its voluntary short- 
ening of hours to increase work since 
the abandonment of the rubber code, but 
at the same time warned that it is “open 
to criticism” should it attempt to “effect 
economies at the expense of workers to 
offset losses incurred by unsound dis- 
report also 


tribution practices.” The 


action by all branches of the in- 


skilled 


lay-offs caused by 


urged 
employees 
unfavorable 


dustry to insure 
against 
business conditions 
“Perhaps the most 
problem in the industry, one that will 
continue to call for a solution,” the re- 
port continues, “is to provide perma- 
nency and security of employment for 
the workers who have been recruited 
and trained in, and who are now de- 
pendent upon, the 
their livelihood.” 


pressing 


present 


rubber industries for 


Report Hits at Goodyear 

Striking specifically at Goodyear for 
its recent decision to return to 
8-hour day instead of continuing with 
the 6-hour work shift plan it placed 
into effect in October, 1930, the report 
states that the action was taken “in 
order to provide greater flexibility and a 
part of their (Goodyear’s) general pro- 
gram to stabilize year-round employment 
on the basis of 144 hours per month at 
an average monthly wage which should 


a basic 








Farm-Grown Tires! 


J. H. Van Deventer, editor of 
Iron Age, told 300 delegates at- 
tending the 38th Annual Conven- 
tion of the National Metal Trades 
\ssociation in New York City re- 
cently, that research in the coming 
decade and a half will help solve 
the farm problem He predicted 
that materials for the 1950 auto- 
mobile will have largely been 
“grown on the farm” including 
“farm-grown rubber tires and soy- 
bean bodies.” Mr. Van Deventer 
did not amplify his statement con- 
cerning “farm-grown” rubber tires, 
but it is presumed that he meant 
rubber secured from plants such as 
the golden-rod and the like 








provide a higher living standard than 
existed in pre-depression days.” Point- 
arguments between 
labor and the Goodyear management on 


ing to subsequent 
this score, the report continues: 

“This controversy is significant in that 
it represents an effort by one of the 
largest employers of labor in the in- 
dustry to effect economy at the expense 
of labor, lengthening hours of work and 
reducing hourly wages despite the fact 
that this must increase the number of 
unemployed and add to the burden of 
public and private relief agencies. Here 
is a concrete example of the security 
and return of labor being undermined 
as a direct result of futile and destruc- 
tive competition in the market place.” 

The report asserted that industrial 
establishments in 1933 had declined by 
117 or 22.3% below the 1929 figure of 
525. During that period tire manufac- 
turing establishments decreased from 91 
to 44, or 51.6%; boot and shoe manu- 
facturers, from 22 to 13, or 40.9%; and 
other rubber manufacturing interests 
from 412 to 351, or 14.8%. 

“The rubber business has been un- 
profitable even for the largest and most 
efficient units,” the report concludes. 
“Small manufacturers, with limited 
working capital, have suffered through 
competition with their  well-financed 
rivals. The decline in demand, due to 
automobile production and _in- 
creased life of tires in use, has height- 
ened the intensity of competition, re- 
duced margins, and forced many small- 
er units into mergers, consolidations, or 


complete suspension of operations.” 


lower 
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“DRUM” TIRE PATENTS 
REACH SUPREME COURT 


On appeal from the decision of the 
Sixth Federal Circuit urt, the much 
litigated action by the United States 
Rubber Company against the Firestone 
Tire and Rubber Company over the flat 
band or “drum” method and machine 
for forming pneumati tire asings 
reached the Supreme Court on April 
15 

Orig ial i i iste i 1 il 
QO Federal ¢ t held that Fire 
stone int itt S the 
su This ce ‘ i r 
vers b ‘ held 
that part é ( l 
tt Ihe | | — Al Va | 
and tha the ed by 
Firestone Onl ( ( said t 
have bee ged u t \ 
ered a met | ird I | r 
| { 

\ce I i { ages 

evicde é " S. Rub 

be ent al i i ~ rem 

Cs t as the ( eX s appeal 

They explain | that the had been 

tored away for several yeat n an 

unvulcanized = stat ind is é 
omewhat missha 

Dh app il Si nca 1 Fire 
stone of “borrowing a set of patented 
tit levices for a 60-day trial” and that 
it then proceeded t pract ally dupli 

ite t! equ | let i e { peti 
tioner and its patents t also stated 
that the patents concerned in the suit 
had revolutionized the industry by the 


‘drum process 


I S. Rubber ittorney uid that all 
major tire manufacturers, except Fire- 
stone, were paying royalties to the com 
pany for use of the proces involved in 
the litigation 

Because members « the Supreme 


Court are faced with a mass of test 


mony, documentary evidence, and many 

1! } 
physical exhibits, it w take several 
months before a final decision will be 


re nade re d 


F.T.C. AUTHORIZES 
TRADE CONFERENCE 


Although the time and place are yet 
to be selected, the Federal Trade Com 
mission has authorized the holding of a 
trade practice conference for the rubber 


tire industry. It is believed, however, 
that the conference will be held in the 
mid-West, probably in Chicago, some 
time early in June. The purpose of the 
conference is to eliminate certain unfair 
trade practices complained of within the 
industry, such as misbranding, price dis 
crimination, misrepresentation, etc., by 
co-operative action 


Authorization of the planned confer 


ence was brought about by a request ot 
the National Association of Independent 
Tire Dealers made late in 1935. Upon 
application of the Association, the FTC 
circularized various members of the in- 
dustry in all its branches to determine 
whether a consensus favored the con 








Warning 


It has been called to our at- 
tention that several New York 
photographers are _ contacting 
rubber executives claiming they 
are authorized to take photo- 
graphs for reproduction in THE 
RUBBER AGE, the ‘racket’ ob- 
viously being to sell duplicate 
photographs. THE RUBBER 
AGE wishes to state it has issued 
no blanket authorization to take 
any such photographs, and it will 
be appreciated if this office be 
notified if any attempts are made 
to use our name in this con- 
nection. 


THE PUBLISHERS. 








he 


ference, the response indicating that t 
najority desired it to be held 

At the present time there are approxl- 
mately 50,000 independent retail tire 
dealers, about 45,000 gasoline stations 
it which tires are sold, nearly 1,750 
company-owned stores, about 1,400 chain 
ind mail order stores, and 32 tire manu- 
acturers Invested capital in the in- 


estimated at two billion do 





lars with an annual volume business 
ipproximating $750,000,000. The num 
ber employees varies between 150,000 


and 250,000 
Robert E. Freer has 


ven designated to preside over the 


Commissioner 


RUBBER INDUSTRY USES 
MORE COTTON YEARLY 


According to statistics compiled by the 
Cotton-Textile Institute, the use of cot 
ton by the rubber industry is steadily 
increasing. In 1935, approximately 305,- 
000,000 pounds, or 642,103 bales, were 


consumed by various divisions of the 


trade 

Automobile tires, alone, accounted for 
250,000,000 pounds, or 526,315 bales, of 
cotton during the year, the Institute re 
ports, this amount being consumed in 
the production of cord and square wov 
en fabric. Including the fabric in the 
tires, top and tire covers, upholstery, 
brake band, etc., the average automobile 
now represents the consumption of be- 
tween 50 and 60 pounds of cotton 

Another important outlet for cotton 
in the rubber industry is the footwear 
division, some 15,000,000 pounds (31,578 
bales) being absorbed last year in the 
production of uppers for tennis and 
juvenile rubber-soled shoes, linings for 
rubbers, gaiters, and other types of 
waterproof footwear 

\ long list of miscellaneous rubber 
products, such as raincoats, belting and 
hose, hospital sheeting and rubberized 
fabrics for many purposes, annually 
consume upward of 40,000,000 pounds, 
or 84,210 bales, of cotton. 

The statistics were revealed by the 
Institute in connection with plans for 
National Cotton Week, June 1 to 6, the 
slogan for which is “Everybody Uses 
Cotton.” 
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MURRAY RUBBER ASSETS 
ARE SOLD AT AUCTION 


All machinery and equipment of the 
Murray Rubber Company, of Trenton, 
N. J., including a stock of 50,000 tires 
and tubes, were sold at public auction 
on April 14 and 15. The tires and 
tubes were purchased in lots of 100 or 
more by jobbers and retailers, while the 
machinery and equipment was bought by 
several rubber manufacturers in and out 
ot Trenton, in addition to lots sold to 
L. Albert and Son and the Citron-Byer 
Company, rubber machinery dealers, 
both ot Trenton; Il. Freed, of New 
York City; Consolidated Products Co., 
Inc., of New York and Newark, N. J., 
ind others 

In addition to the sale of the equip- 
ment and stock, sealed bids were re- 
ceived for the 30 acres of land and the 
several buildings of the company. The 
complete plant was purchased last De- 
cember by Max Kalter and Company, 
of New York City, for $340,000. Kalter 
acted as one of two auctioneers. 

Formerly occupied by the Empire Tire 
and Rubber Company, of which Gen- 
eral C. Edward Murray was president, 
the factory was taken over by the Mur- 
ray Rubber Company in 1922 which was 
irganized in that year by E. Edward 
Murray, Jr., and his brother, J. Cornell 
In 1930 both Murrays resigned and be 
came affiliated with the Crescent In- 
sulated Wire and Cable Company. In 
the same year, Arthur H. Branham, rep- 
resenting Caldwell and Company, of 
Nashville, Tennessee, was appointed 
equity receiver by the courts 

The death knell of the Murray con- 
cern was sounded several years ago 
when a mail order concern cancelled an 
order calling for the delivery of 50,000 
tires and tubes a_ montl Murray 
brought suit against the mail order 
house for $5,000,000 for breach of con- 
tract, the suit finally being settled 


ESSEX RUBBER CO. TO 
CONTINUE OPERATIONS 


1 


Continued operation of the Essex 
Rubber Company, Trenton, N. J., was 
assured last month following approval 
of a reorganization plan by the United 
States District Court at Trenton. By 
order of Federal Judge Philip Forman, 
Essex is being permitted to reorganize 
under Section 77-B of the Federal Bank- 
ruptcy Act. The reorganization plan 
submitted was approved by officers, 
creditors and _ stockholders 

Payment under the _ reorganization 
plan to creditors is expected to be made 
on or before May 29 on the strength of 
an approved RFC loan to the company, 
with the payments temporarily held uj; 
pending the expiration of an appeal 
More than 83% of the creditors involved 
are said to have approved the plan 
which also received the support of a 
majority of stockholders. Essex, under 
normal conditions, employs approxi- 
mately 400 persons for the manufacture 
of rubber heels and soles, automobile 
matting, and other products 
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KANSAS CITY MEETING 
OF RUBBER DIVISION 


The Spring meeting of the Rubber 
Division, A.C.S., was held on Wednes- 
day and Thursday, April 15 and 16, i 
Kansas City, Missouri, with about 7 
members in attendance. Dr. Norman A. 
Shepard, chairman of the Division, in 
ypening the meeting on Wednesday af- 
ternoon, delivered a brief address on 
the progress of synthetic rubber and 
pointed out that in the event of war 
this country could produce enough syn- 
thetic rubber as well as rubber from 
such vegetable sources as the rolden- 
od plants, to fulfill domestic requir 
ments. He also paid tribute to Father 
J. A. Nieuwland, one of the pioneers in 
the development of the synthetic prod- 


wt 


Five Papers Are Presented 


Five papers were presented on_ the 
first day, as follows: The Effect of 
Vulcanization on the X-Ray Diagram 
§ Gutta-Percha, by C. S. Fuller (Bell 
Telephone Labs.) ; Changes in Proper 
ties and Structure of Carbon Black 
Accompanying Loss of Rubber Rein- 
yrcement Characteristics, F. M. Amon 
(Cabot); Reinforcement of Rubber by 
Pigments III. Comparative Rating 
of Rubber Gas Black by Heat of Wet- 
ting Measurements, C. W. Walton and 
H J Osterhot (Goodyear) ; Impact 
Machine for Testing the Tensile Prop- 
erties of Rubber at High Speed, George 
J Albertoni (Goodyear); and The 
Pendulum as a Source of Energy for 
Plasticity Measurements, by Ira Wil- 
hams (du Pont) Abstracts « 
papers appeared in the March, 1936, is- 
sue of THE Rupper Act 

On Wednesday night, the Rubber 
Division Banquet was held in the Az- 
tec Room of the Hotel President, with 
more than one hundred in attendance. 
F. W. Frerichs, of the Cupples Com- 
pany, was chairman of the Entertain- 


ment Committee, assisted by F. W. 
Knoke and others. The banquet was 
declared a success on all scores. 
Opening the session on Thursday 
morning, April 16, Harold Gray, of 
Goodrich, chairman of the Crude Rub- 
ber Committee, rendered a report of 
the activities of the committee since the 
last meeting of the Division. Because 
all such reports are automatically the 
property of the American Chemical So- 
ciety, it was not made available to be 
published in connection with this story, 
but it is hoped it will be released for a 


later issue 


Papers Committee Appointed 


Following discussion on the Crude 


Rubber Committee’s report, Chairman 


Shepard appointed Ira Williams, 


Charles Park and Roscoe H. Gerke as 
members of a Papers Committee to 
serve one, two and three years, respec- 
tively. It will be the duty of this com- 
mittee to handle all papers to be pre- 
sented at divisional meetings, arrange 
programs, etc. 

\ motion was made and carried at 


{f these 


this session making H. E. Simmons, 
president of Akron University, an Hon- 
orary Member of the Rubber Division 
for the work which he had done for the 
Division while acting as its secretary 
and treasurer from 1927 until his resig- 
nation in 1934 which was forced by 
pressure of his university duties. 

In making his regular report, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer C. W. Christensen re- 
vealed that up to April 10, 1936, there 
were 387 paid members, of which 74 
were associate members. New mem- 
bers and associate members for 1935 
totaled 42. The Division also includes 
30 honorary members and exchanges 


Form Knickerbocker Rubber 


The Knickerbocker Rubber Company 
has been formed, with offices at 216 
North Clinton Street, Chicago, to take 
over the assets of the Knickerbocker 
Mfg. Company of Glen Ellyn, Illinois 
The former company produced the line 
of Knickerbocker bath sprays for many 
years, production of which will be con- 
tinued by the new company among other 
items. 


RTA of London Moves 


The Rubber Trade Association of 
London, and the London Rubber Ex- 
change Company, Ltd., are now lo- 
cated on the eighth floor of Plantation 
House, in Mincing Lane, London. 
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Enlarging Leader Factory 


Approximately $27,500 is to be spent 
in enlarging the factory of the Lead- 
er Rubber Company, of Fremont, 
Ohio, according to C. A. Patterson, 
manager. The expansion program cov- 
ers the erection of a new building, 30 
by 40 feet, and the purchase of several 
mills. Application is also being made 
to incorporate the company under its 
present name, with 1,000 shares of 
no-par stock to be sold for $25 each 
H. L. Younker, of Fremont, is sched- 
uled to be president of the incorpor- 
ated firm. Leader manufactures auto 
door checks, handle grips, valve grind- 
ers and rubber toys, with production 
on seat cushions, rubber handles for 
screwdrivers and knives, and other 
products, set for the early future. Mr 
Patterson has been associated with 
the rubber industry for 19 years 





Germany Specifies Tubing 


The German Specifications Committee 
has recently prepared standards for rub- 
ber tubing and discs used for beers, 
mineral waters and fruit juices. These 
materials must be 60% pure rubber con- 
tent, the tubing must not crack and the 
inner walls must be smooth and seam- 
less. To encourage more economical 
production, the Committee has also de- 
creed that the sizes also be standard- 
ized, 








LAST MINUTE NEWS 


Settle Labor Flare-ups at Firestone and Goodyear 


Charging that the company had placed two “pace-setters” in their department, 1 


75 


truck tire workers at Firestone “sat down” on May 7, tying up 500 other workers. 


\t a meeting the 


ferences had been ironed out with the management. 
“nace-setters” had been placed in the department but stated that the company 


any 


would not agree to limit the output in earnings of its employees. 


he following day they voted to return to work immediately after dif- 


Firestone executives denied that 


At Goodyear, five 


“sit-downs” occurred in the early hours of May 6 over fancied grievances, all of 


which were quickly settled 


Recommend Fisher as India Tire Receiver 


Harry L. 


Snyder, special master commissioner, of Akron, recommended on May 


6 that John T. Fisher, secretary of the India Tire Company, be named as temporary 


trustee of the company 


while liquidation proceedings are pending. Although the 


original submitted reorganization plan fell through, a second plan is understood to 


be 


be in the making and will be submitted on May 26, the date set for the hearing of 


Mr. Snyder’s report by Judge West, at Cleveland. 


Goodyear Completes 250 Millionth Tire 


Goodyear passed the 250 millionth tire mark this month, a mark unequalled in 


the rubber industry 


Double Eagle Airwheel of the “super” type just recently announced. 


President Litchfield personally applied the tread to the tire, a 


R. S. Wilson, 


Sales manager, also participated in the ceremonies 


Old Firestone Cotton Mills Sold to Crescent Co. 


The Firestone Cotton Mills, at Fall River, Mass., which ceased operating several 
months ago, were sold to the Crescent Machinery and Supply Company, of Fall 


River, on May 6. The machinery will be 
Firestone recently purchased the Manville- 


whole or part for industrial purposes. 
Jenckes mills at Gastonia, N. C. 


liquidated and the buildings rented in 








RUBBER GROUP ACTIVITIES 


Akron Elects New Officers; New York Completes Plans for Its 
Summer Outing; Los Angeles Holds Golf Tournament; Other News 


Akron Rubber Group 
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New York Rubber Group 


The Annual Outing and Picnic of the 


rk Group, Rubber Division, A 
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Some of the celebrities at the Akron meeting: left to right, Messrs. Smithers, Warner (back to camera), Street, Nahm, 
Cosler and Littman 


rotos by Allyn K. Thaver 


Oenslager, Trumbull, 


ees 
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erman (Seamless Rubber); P. P. Pinto 
(THe Ruppser Ace); W. Higgins (Unit- 
ed Carbon); R. K. Opper (U. S. Rub- 
ber); R. E. Casey (Naugatuck); D. C 
McRoberts (/ndia Rubber World); W 
O. Hamister (Naugatuck); J. Miscall 
(Flintkote); and F. E Traflet (Pe- 
quanoc ) 

Tickets the combined outing and 
icnic, which are selling at $2 50 each, 


mav be secured from Mr. Lingvall, the 


chairman of the committee, from Pete: 
P. Pinto, secretary-treasurer of the New 
York Group, c/o THE Rupper AGE, 250 
West 57th Street, New York City, or 
rom any of the committee members 


listed abi 


Boston Rubber Group 


The next meeting of the Boston 
Group, Rubber Division, A.C.S., has 
been set tor May 27 at the Hotel Ken- 
1 Boston. Mr. H. F. Wakefield 
}akelite Corporation, Bloomfield, 


“Phenol- 


more, 11 
of the | 
N. J. will deliver a paper on 
Formaldehyde Resins and the Rubber 
Industry” while H. Walter Grote, of the 
United Carbon Company will demon- 
strate his latest tricks. Dinner will be 
served at the usual hour. The secre- 
tary of the Boston Group is Royce J. 


Noble, 56 Wilbur St., Malden, Mass 


Los Angeles Group 


The last monthly supper meeting of 
the Los Angeles Group, Rubber Divi- 
sion, A. C. S., to be held this season 
was held on Tuesday evening, May 3, 


the Chinese Room of the Los An 
geles Athletic Club. Seventy-five mem 
bers and guests attended the supper and 
five others came in tor the program 

J. K. Fleshman, chemist, U. S. Rub- 
ber Company, Los Angeles, gave a 
lemonstration with liquid air, using 
equipment that he brought with him to 
llustrate points made in his address 

Joseph O'Connell, superintendent o 

e W. ( Hardesty Company, Wil- 
mington, California, read a paper on 
“New Developments of Stearic Acid.” 
The Hardesty Company is represented 
in the Los Angeles area by the B. FE 
Dougherty Company 

Warren Loud, president of the In- 
dustrial Oil Products Company, Los 
Angeles, gave a talk on fish oils and 

s son, Stanley Loud, showed moving 


ictures of a whaling expedition off th 
California coast. 

Charles Lamb of the West American 
Rubber Company, Los Angeles, grou 


ritic, gave a Walter Winchell “digres- 
\ special feature of the meeting was 
e€ presentation of a briar pipe to each 
man present by Godfrey L Cabot, Inc 
through the local sales representative, 
B. E. Dougherty 
Door prizes, presented by THe Rus 


BER AGe, through J. Edw. Tufft, local 
‘orresp ndent, were won by the fol- 
lowing members of the group: First 
prise, pearl handle pocket knife, S. A 


Muehlstein and Com- 


Tanney, of H 
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L.A. GROUP HOLDS GOLF TOURNAMENT 





Group participating in the first golf tournament of the season. 
Messrs. Balazs, Abbott, Royal, Pickard, Woerner, Hucks. Seated, Messrs. Hummer and Stentz. 


The first golf tournament of the 1936 
season of the Los Angeles Group, Rub 


ber Division, A.C.S., was held on April 


18, at the Lakewood Country Club, in 
Long Beach, and attracted thirty mem- 
bers. P. A. Ritter (U. S. Rubber) won 
the trophy cup which, according to the 
retains until de- 
feated* in a subsequent tournament. \W 
W. Penfield (Firestone) won the blind 


bogey first prize, with the second priz« 


s I 


rules of the Group, he 





Standing, left to right, 


going to B. E. Dougherty (Dougherty 
Co.) Following the tournament a 
Dutch luncheon was served in the club 
building, and a motion picture on golf 
was shown by E. G. Brooks of the 
California Golf Products Company, of 
Los Angeles. M. Montgomery, of the 
\lartin, Hoyte and Milne Company, and 
H. H. Hummer, of the Xylos Rubbet 
Company, composed the committee in 
harge of the tournament 








pany; second prize, a thermos bottle, E. 
B. Caldwell, of Goodyear; third prize, 
a desk thermometer, Arthur Wolff, 
representative of The New Jersey Zinc 
Sales Company. 

The next regular supper meeting will 
not be held until the first Tuesday in 
October although special meetings may 
be called if advisable during the sum 
mer months 

Social activities 
tentatively outlined will consist of a 


the summer as 
volf tournament in June, a fishing trip 
in July, and golf tournaments in August 


ind September: 


Chicago Rubber Group 


The Chicago Group, Rubber Divi- 
sion, A.C.S., held its last meeting of 
he season on May 1 at the Hotel 
Sherman in Chicago, with J. Kirsch- 
ner, chief chemist of the Dryden Rub- 


ber Company, presiding as chairman 
Dinner was served in the College Inn 
of the Sherman, as usual, with enter- 
tainment provided by Abe Lyman’s 
orchestra and a group of celebrated 
stars 

Following the dinner an interesting 
technical program was_ presented, 
headed by Captain Harry A. Kuhn of 
the Chicago Chemical Warfare Pro 
curement District, a member of the 
group, who discussed “Rubber in 
Chemical Warfare.” Captain Kuhn de- 
scribed the various uses of rubber ma- 
terials in government service. 

The second speaker was Dr. J. C 


Patrick, research director of the Thio- 
kol Corporation, who discussed “Thio- 
kol Development.” Dr. Patrick told 
of the developments leading to the 
discovery of Thiokol and described 
several instances where synthetic rub- 
ber has been put to. good use 


Course in Colloid Chemistry 


A special Summer course in colloid 
chemistry, under the direction of Dr. 
Ernst A. Hauser, has been announced 
by the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Cambridge, Mass. The course 
will run for five weeks, from June 16 
to July 21, Although no 
specific mention is made in the an- 
nouncement as rubber, Dr. 
Hauser advises that rubber will receive 
a prominent part in the lecture course 
while the laboratory course will offer a 
number of opportunities to become fa- 
miliar with the methods of rubber goods 
manufacture and of problems pertain- 
ing to rubber and latex chemistry and 
If sufficient interest in rubber 
technology is indicated by registrants, 


inclusive. 


regards 


analysis 


Dr. Hauser will give a special series of 
lectures on the subject without any 
extra charges. Tuition for the five week 
course has been set at $150, which in- 
cludes the Summer Session registration 
fee of $5. A limited number may be 
permitted to take the lectures without 
laboratory work at a tuition fee of only 
$75. Dr. Hauser is Associate Professor 
of Chemical Engineering at the Insti- 
tute. 








NEW ENGLAND 
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\ ly Spalding & Bros Ch pee, 


Mass.. is now carrvit n regular pro 
luction with about 950 emplovees, and 
this number is expected to be increased 
as the season's 1M ik appr: aches to about 


1.100 All flood rehabilitation work at 


the plant has been completed Business 

prospects tor the balance of the season 

ire described as od, with demand run 
r well ahead ist yea 








Nelson W. Pickering, president of 
Farrel-Birmingham, Inc., 
ufacturers of rubber mill machinery, has 


Ansonia, man- 


been appointed a member of the recep- 
tion committee for the 37th annual ban- 

quet of the Connecticut Chamber of 
Commerce at the Hotel Bond in Hart- 
rd on Tuesday, May 26 


Sears Not Affected 


Sears, Roebuck and Company will not 
be affected by the recent decision of the 


Federal Trade Commission against the 


sales policy of the Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Company, Robert | Wood 
president of the mail order house, told 


stockholders at the annual meeting of 
the company held in Chicago on April 


28. In reply to a question on the sub- 
ject, Mr. Wood replied that “It may 
simply mean that the company (Sears) 
might have to enter into a contract with 
omebody else.” He also intimated that 


i tire contract “just as favorable” could 


made with “some other company 


THE 
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Novel Market Letter 


A. Schulman, Inc., of Akron, dealers 
in crude and scrap rubber, and hard 
rubber dust, has adopted a novel method 
of advising customers and prospects of 
current quotations on crude rubber \ 
mailing piece, die-cut and colored to 
represent a bale of crude rubber, con- 
tains a removable “rubber-gram” on 
which closing spot prices tor various 
grades of crude, including ribbed smoked 
sheets and latex crepe, are written. In 
this manner Schulman customers are 
kept advised daily on crud 


prices 


rubber 


Open New York Office 


The Gates Rubber Company, Den- 
ver, Colorado, has announced the 
opening of a regional warehouse and 
sales office at 71 Murray Street in New 
York City 


drives, V-belts, commercial hose and 


A complete stock of rope 


mechanical rubber goods will be car- 
ried at the new office 





TRENTON NEWS 





Thermoid Rubber Company, Trenton, 
announces the development of a new 
belting called Plytex for high speed 


transmission over small pulleys. It is 
made of a specially constructed light 
weight silver duck fabric, with a high 


test friction between plies, and is fur- 
nished in 4, 5, 6, and 7 plies from one 
to eight inches. One of the features of 
this new belting is its extreme flexibility, 
assuring positive transmission, no mat- 
ter how great the operating speed o1 
how small the pulley application. It has 
been approved for use in many indus- 
trial fields 

Franklin Rubber Corporation, Doyles- 
town, Pa., manufacturers of plumbers’ 
rubber goods, has closed its plant. The 
concern was formerly known as the 
Rubber Products Corp., and was a New 
Jersey corporation. J. A. MacEwan, 
formerly associated with the Hodgman 
Rubber Company, was general manager 
of the company. The company at one 
time manufactured automobile inner 
tubes 

The distribution branch of the Puri- 
tan Rubber Company, Trenton, at Pitts- 
burgh, was damaged by the recent flood 
when water reached the second floor of 
the building. The branch has been put 


into shape again. 


Harold S. Maddock and Joseph F. 
O'Shaughnessy have been named by 
Federal Judge Philip Forman as per- 
manent trustees of the Essex Rubber 
Company, Trenton, in a reorganization 
move under the National Bankruptcy 
Act. They had been serving as tempo- 
rary trustees Mr. O’Shaughnessy is 
president of Essex, while Mr. Maddock 
was formerly equity receive A re- 
organization plan will be submitted to 
creditors and stockholders shortly 


New Jersey rubber 
profited by the recent floods in the 
New England and mid-western states 
when large orders were received for 
suction and fire hose. Many orders were 


manutacturers 


also received for rubber boots and 
shoes. 


—, 


Thermoid Company, Trenton, is plac- 
ing on the market a new piece of equip- 
ment for stocking brake linings and is 
placing it in workshops at brake service 
stations in the nature of a work bench. 
It is called the Thermoid Brake Service 
Table and is 32 inches high, 42 inches 
wide and 24 inches deep. A _ bracket 
for mounting a brake lining cutter and 
a hook to hold the roll while the lining 
is being cut are attached to one end 


of the table. 
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Financial 


News 





U. S. POSITION GOOD, 
STOCKHOLDERS TOLD 


The financial position of the U. S 
Rubber Company is steadily improving, 
William de Krafft, chairman of the 
finance committee, told stockholders at 
the annual meeting held in New York 
City on April 21, with earnings running 
along at about the same level as last 
vear. Because of the extended Winte1 
and the recent flood ravages, sales of 
tires have slowed up but footwear sales 
have been substantially increased 

One dollar has been put back into 
the company during the last six years 


according to Mr. de Krafft, 


rr each 
share of preferred stock outstanding, 
this action being accomplished through 
he reduction of debts by $40,000,000, 


addition and improvement to factories 


7 


amounting to $20,000,000 and = mis 
cellaneous items amounting to $10,000, 
(HM) 

Stockholders were intorme | that the 
plants it Prov lence, Ix a and Mon 


' 1 
] 
I 


treal, Canada, both producing “Lastex” 


pt xlucts, are showing satisfac tory prot- 
ts, while the “Lastex” plants in France, 
Italy and England are beginning to 


show satisfactory profits. U. S. Rubber 
is associated with Dunlop Rubber in a 
cross-licensing agreement for the manu 


facture and sale of 


“Lastex” in Eng 
land and France and sponge rubber 
cushioning in the United States 
U. S. Rubber also has under consid 
eration a plan to refund its $50,000,000 
first and refunding mortgage bonds due 
January 1, 1947, for the purpose of free 
ing the company from certain restric 
tive requirements. One restriction the 
company is understood to be desirous of 
removing is the requirement that net 
unencumbered quick assets of subsid- 
iaries be maintained at $30,000,000 of 
which at least $20,000,000 is to be in 
companies the stock of which is directly 
pledged under the mortgage. This re- 
quirement, however, does not extend to 
the General Rubber Company which 
owns the Far East rubber plantations 
a. 2 Rubber 
Another requirement in the current 
indenture states that no dividends may 
he paid on the yreferred except from 
December 31, 1916 


There is a moo question as to whether 


Carnings made atter 


this indicates accumulated earnings o1 
any one year’s earnings. Under the ac 
cumulated earnings interpretation there 
would be an accumulated deficit of $25, 


870,000 since the end of 1916 


Loss for Fisk Rubber 


For the quarter ended March 31, 1936, 
the Fisk Rubber Corporation, Chicopec 
Falls, Mass., reports a net loss of $268. 


1] attet Federal taxes and 


other 


charges, contrasted with a net profit of 


$42,745 for the similar quarter of 1935 
The 1935 quarterly profit was equal to 
$1.17 a share on 36,579 shares of 6% 
preferred stock Gross sales for the 
1936 quarter were $2,029,589 as com- 


pared with $2,666,066 last year. 


Thermoid Earns $45,066 


Net profit for the quarter ended March 
31, 1936, earned by the Thermoid Com- 
pany, Trenton, N. J., and wholly-owned 
domestic including the 


Thermoid Rubber Company, amounted 


subsidiaries, 


to $45,066 after provision for Federal 
taxes For the twelve months ended 
March 31 the consolidated report shows 
a net profit of $84,642 after provision 
for Federal taxes which compares with a 
net loss of $99,531 for the previous 


twelve months 


Corduroy Reports Profit 


\ net profit of $72,730 for the year 
of 1935 after depreciation and othe 
charges, is reported by the Corduroy 
Rubber Company, Grand Rapids, Michi 
gan. This compares with a net loss of 
$25,918 in 1934. Net sales last year 
amounted to $1,998,161 as compared 


with $1,662,397 in the previous yea 


Profit for Gillette Rubber 


For the year ending December 31, 
1935, the Gillette Rubber Company, of 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin, reports net in- 
come after depreciation, taxes and other 


‘| 
charges of $305,303, equal to $1.53 on 


each of 199,762 capital shares The 
$191,193 


company reported a net loss of 


in 1934 


Profit for Dunlop (Eng.) 


Dunlop Rubber Company, of England, 
reliminary report, shows a profit 


im a Pp 
of £1,288,244 for 1935 before deducting 
taxes, approximately $6,400,000 at_ the 
current rate of exchange, which com 
pares with a net profit of £1,087,687 
(approximately $8,000,000) reported 


1934. 


1n 


National Reduces Loss 


For the year of 1935 a net loss of 
$81,382 was sustained by the National 
Rubber 
after taxes, depreciation, interest and 
other dedu 


ct 
a loss of $123,038 in the preceding veat 


Machinery Company, Akron, 


ions which compares with 


Canadian Goodrich Has Loss 


The Canadian Goodrich Company, 
_td.. had a net loss of $6,846 after de- 
preciation and other charges for the 
vear of 1935, which compares with a net 


— 


loss of $5,358 in the previous year. 
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MARCH CONSUMPTION 
16.2% OVER FEBRUARY 


Consumption of crude rubber by 
manufacturers in the United States for 
the month of March is estimated to be 
42,703 long tons, which compares with 
36,746 long tons for February March 
consumption shows an increase of ap 
proximately 16.2% above February, and 
practically no change as compared with 
March a year ago, according to statistics 
released by the Rubber Manufacturers 
\ssociation. Consumption tor March, 
1935, was reported to be 42,620 long 
tons 

Imports of crude rubber for Marcl 


; 


are reported to be 37,451 long tons, an 
increase of 6.3% above the February fig 
ure of 35,219 long tons, although 15.0% 
below the 44,041 long tons imported in 
March, 1935. 

Total domestic stocks of crude rubbet 
on hand on March 31 are estimated at 
267,519 long tons, which compares with 
February 29th stocks of 273,284 long 
tons, and 338,700 long tons on hand 
March 31, 1935. 

Crude rubber afloat to U. S. ports 
as of March 31 is estimated to be 
58,935 long tons, as compared with 
46,532 long tons afloat on February 29, 
and 44,485 long tons afloat on March 31 
a year ago. 

March reclaimed rubber consumption 
is estimated at 8,767 long tons; pro 
duction, 10,712 long tons; and stocks on 
hand, March 31, 29,161 long tons 


TIRE SHIPMENTS FALL 
17.1% BELOW JANUARY 


Shipments of pneumatic casings dur- 
ing the month of February are esti 
mated to be 3,211,040 units, a decreas« 
of 17.1% under January and 2.3% be- 
low shipments made in February, 1935, 
according to statistics released by the 
Rubber Manufacturers Association 

Production of pneumatic casings for 
February is estimated to be 3,577,221 
casings, a decrease of 21.9% under 
January and 184% below February, 
1935. 

Pneumatic casings in the hands of 
manufacturers on February 29th, 1936, 
are estimated to be 9,204,595 units, an 
increase of 3.9% above the stocks on 


hand January 31, although 19.6% l« 


low stocks on hand February 28, 1935 
The actual figures are as follows 
PNEUMATIC CASINGS 
Shipments Production Inventor) 
Feb., 1936 3,211,040 3,577,221 9,264,595 
Jan., 1936 3,874,764 4,578,710 8,918,177 
Feb., 1935 3,287,394 4,382,663 11,529,560 


Lake Shore Tire Reopens 
\fter 


the factory of the Lake Shore Tire and 
Rubber Company, at Des Moines, Iowa, 


shut-down of several years, 


has recently been reopened. This fac 
tory manufactured tires for Sears, Roe- 
buck and Company in the past and it is 
understood that it will again make tires 
for the same mail order hous 
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Bowers Made General Manager 


\ Da | , i ( ( preside it in 
ha ¢ nanutacturing 1! e Penn 
inia Rubber Company, Inc., of Jean- 


ette l’enna., was recently elected vice 


esident and general manager of that 
mpany He as held the former post 
5 1928 when he first joined Penn 
Vival l Rubhe B TH In 1887, Mr 
Bowers entered the rubber industry 
hortly after the war. during which he 


served in the 1 ivy, later becoming as 


sociated with the Inland Rubber Com 


inv, at Chicas When he left Inland 
iccept a post with the Mason Tire 
ind Rubber Company to operate their 
Bed | ()] o, tactory, he held the | 
t f general superintendent In 
1925 he was elected vice-president 
charge of manufacturing of both the 


Ohio, plants o! 


emained with Mason until 1928 when 


he joined — the Pennsylvania Rubber 
( npany \lr. Bowers is a Mason, in 
lulges in fishing, and lives at Greens 
bu Pennsylvania 


\ bye Ma ery ( npany s ce 

S ] is eC cle treasure! 

" \ He is employed in 

ea inting sion the Akron 

ul Mold Company at the time o 
} 1 ' 1] ] 

rie math ou n I Ma 
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TTT he T | S e Oh ~ 
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kneimeer | it ‘ \pril 18 
t its an il meeti eld in Cleveland 


st h V. L. Smithers, Inc., « 
Iting chemists at Akron, and later as 
sociated with the C. K. Williams Com 
panv, of Easton, Penna., is now with the 
' ‘ C he ( ( eland 
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Bruck Elected Treasurer 

. 2. in 

Revertex Corporation of 

York City, 


company last 


Bruck, sales manager of the 
America, New 
was elected treasurer of the 
month He has been as- 


sociated with Revertex since 1930 when 





P. E. L. Bruck 


he joined the company as office mana- 


ger, being appointed sales manager 


shortly thereafter. Mr. Bruck was born 
in Frankfurt-am-Main, Germany, im 
1901, attending 


in that city 


high school and college 
He was trom 
the Woehle: Gymnasium in 1920 
and entered the employ ol Metallgesell- 


schaft, A.G. in s home town For 


graduated 


Real 


1 } 


ten vears he worked in eight different 


departments this company, and left in 
july. 1930. to enter the services of 
Kautschuk-Gesellschaft m.b.H., the Con 
tinental agent of Revertex, Ltd., Lon 
don, England I three months he 


divided his time between the laboratory 
and the commercial department of the 


company and came to the United States 


n September 1930 
iy | MIATTHI cnera iperintend 


ent, mechanical goods division, B. | 
Goodrich Compa 
principal speaker at a meeting of the 
SO ition ) ( =| \ ( untants held on 


April 18 at the Columbus Athletic Club 


FRED ( ,ATCHELLOR, formerly witl 
the General Atlas irbon Con any an 
the Vultex 
associated with William J]. Frye and 
Company, 19 
City, dealers investment trust secur 


ties 


NorMAN |] SMITH e-pres 


\ dent, 


i 
th Company, New York 


I 


Citv, was a passenge on the Puerto 
Rican Clipper « the Pan American 
Airlines which recently crashed in the 
harbor of | Spain, Trinidad. Al 
t iwh there were several fatalities, Mr 


SMITH escaped vw only slight in 


P. L. Dripin manager, factory 
Goodrich Company, 
Good 
yf the 
American Man 
| 


held 1 Cleveland 


standards, B 
Akron, 


rich executives attending 


was one of a group of 


sesspons 


annual meeting of the 


he 0 a. IF cacti. 
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bituaries 





Ernest O. Dieterich 


Dr. Ernest O. Dieterich, manager of 
physical research for the B. F. Good- 
ich Company, died at his home on 
Ecton Road in Akron on April 25 at 
the age of 46. He had been inactive 
since January of this year as the re- 
sult of a heart ailment. Born in Dubu- 
que, lowa, in September, 1889, Dr. Di- 
eterich matriculated at the Iowa State 
University where he received several de- 
erees. After being graduated he served 
as an instructor in physics at the lowa 
State Teachers College and at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, returning to lowa 
State University in 1918 as associate 
rofessor of physics. In 1919 he joined 
the research division of Goodrich and 
was made manager of physical research 
in 1926, a post he retained until his 
leath. Dr. Dieterich was internationally 
known for his contributions on the 
reatment and vulcanization of rubber 
| 


was best recognized for his im- 


am 
provement of the plastometer. His tech- 
al papers included many on the op- 
tical, electrical and mechanical proper- 
ties of selenium, accelerated aging of 
hard rubber compounds, etc. He was 
ery active in professional engineer- 
g ganizations and was a member of 
he American Physical Society, the Opti- 
il Society of America, and others. 
He was also a member of Sigma Xi 
Pallbearers at the funeral services held 
at the Church of Our Saviour on April 
27 included J. W. Schade, Goodrich di 
rector of research, Harold Gray, of the 
;oodrich research staff, Dr. W M. 
nes, and other close associates. Burial 
vas made at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, his 

mer home. He leaves a widow and 


Frederick F. Schaffer 
Frederick F. Schaffer, 82, one of the 
pioneers of the rubber industry in New 
lersey and Connecticut, and 
vith rubber manufacturing for 60 years, 
lied April 26 at Waterbury Hospital, 


connected 


an illness o 


Waterbury, Conn., after f 
two weeks. The last 52 years of his 
ictivity in the industry were spent in 
Naugatuck, Conn., and he was credited 
with having contributed greatly to mak- 
ng that community one of the rubber 


centers of the world 

Born in Prussia, June 12, 1853, Mr. 
Schaffer was brought to America by his 
arents when one year old. The family 
settled in Milltown, N. J., and Mr. 
Schaffer was educated in the public 
schools of that town and New Bruns- 

ck, N ] In 1867, at the age of 14, 
he obtained work with the New Bruns- 
wick Rubber Company \fter six years 
with that plant he transferred to the 
New Jersey Rubber Shoe Company and 
when the factory was destroyed by fire 
in 1876 he removed to Naugatuck and 
was placed in charge of the boot and 


shoe department of the Goodyear India 
Rubber Glove Company. 

In 1885 Mr. Schaffer was placed in 
charge of operations of all departments 
of the G. I. R. Glove plant. He was 
elected secretary in 1905 and a director 
in 1913. In May, 1915, he was elected 
president of the G. I. R. Glove and less 
than two years later was chosen director 
and president of the Goodyear Metallic 
Rubber Shoe Company. He held these 
positions until 1928 when the plants were 
taken over by the United States Rubber 
Company. 

Mr. Schaffer was active in Naugatuck 
political, fraternal and banking affairs. 
He was married three times and is sur- 
vived by his third wife, three daughters, 
one son, and a sister. His son, Fred- 
erick W. Schaffer, is now superintendent 
of the Naugatuck rubber plants. 

S. S. White, Jr. 

Samuel Stockton White, Jr., asso- 
ciated with the S. S. White Dental 
Manufacturing Company, died at his 
home in Philadelphia, on April 16, after 
an illness of more than a year. He was 
81 years old. For sixty years he had 
been associated in either an executive 
or an advisory capacity with the White 
company, which manufactures a line of 
dental rubbers, as well as mechanical 
rubber goods. The company was 
founded by his father in 184. Born 
in Philadelphia, Mr. White attended the 
public schools and joined his father’s 
company when a young man. He was 
appointed president in 1912 and served 
in that capacity until his retirement 
from active business in 1915. He re- 
mained a member of the directorate, 
Although he was 
not officially connected with the com- 
pany in recent years he maintained a 
close association with it in an advisory 
capacity. Mr. White had an earned 
reputation as an _ extensive traveler, 
having made about 40 trips abroad. 
Funeral services were held on April 18 
One son survives. 


however, until 1926 


Charles F. Devine 


Charles F. Devine, associated with the 
rubber industry for more than 25 years, 
died on March 25 from a heart attack 
at the age of 55 Born in Boston in 
1881, he matriculated at Harvard Uni- 


he 


Jt 


versity, and after a few vears with t 
Walworth Mfg. Company he joined the 
Habirshaw Cable and Wire Company, 
Yonkers, N. Y., in 1911, where he re- 
mained for nineteen years as_ chief 
chemist in charge of rubber develop- 
ment. In 1930 he joined E. T. Trotter 
and Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., and at 
the time of his death was associated 
with the Philadelphia Insulated Wire 
Company, at Philadelphia Interment 
was in the Forest Hills Cemetery, in 
Boston. 
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Dr. Ugo Pestalozza 


Dr. Ugo Pestalozza, director of latex 
research for the Societa Italiana Pirelli, 
Milan, Italy, died on March 15 after a 
short illness. He was 51 years old. Dr. 
Pestalozza was widely known as _ the 
discoverer of the process for heat sen- 
sitizing latex, one of the major develop- 
ments in the direct application of latex, 
and is credited with the process for 
making inner tubes from latex. Born 
in Italy, he studied chemistry at the 
University of Bologna, and was gradu- 
ated in 1907, remaining with the Uni- 
versity for three years as an assistant 
professor. In 1910 he joined Pirelli 
and was employed in the general chemi- 
cal laboratory. A few years later he 
was appointed manager of the depart- 
ment for thread, proofing and sanitary 
articles. In 1923 he was placed in charge 
of a special research laboratory where 
he experimented with latex almost ex- 
clusively until his untimely death. Dr. 
Pestalozza held many rubber and latex 
patents, and was a constant contributor 
to world-wide technical journals. 


Henry A. Morss 


Henry A. Morss, president, treasurer 
and a director of the Simplex Wire 
and Cable Company, Cambridge, 
Mass., died on May 6 at the Phillips 
House, Boston, at the age of 65, after 
a short illness. He had been connect 
ed with insulating wire manufacture 
for a number of years, and becanx 
president of Simplex on the death of 
Everett Morss in February, 1934. In 
addition to the presidency of Simplex, 
Mr. Morss was vice-president of the 
Hub Wire Cloth and Wire Company, 
a member of the executive committee 
of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, where he formerly served 
as treasurer, and a life member of the 
M.1.T. Corporation. He had also 
served as president of the Boston 
Children’s Friend Society, trustee of 
the Morss Real Estate Trust and trus 
tee of Radcliffe College. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, three sons, two 
daughters and a brother. 


Wallace Henry Paull 


Wallace Henry Paull, famous British 
rubber technologist, well-known for his 
contributions to the development of 
pneumatic tires, died last month at his 
home in Bontdru, Wales, at the age of 
65. Born in Aberystwyth, Mr. Paull 
went to Birmingham in 1892 where h: 
became associated with Dunlop Rubber 
Company, an association which lasted 
for 30 years, many of which were spent 
in the capacity of technical director. At 
the time of his death he was acting in 
an advisory capacity to the company, 
especially with regard to the develop 
ment of new processes of direct manu- 
facture from latex. He is also credited 
with bringing about the standardization 
of tire sizes in Great Britain. In recent 
years he perfected the high speed tires 
used by such notables as the late Sir 
Henry Segrave, Sir Malcom Campbell, 
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‘ ' : , , =e H . promise mm the excise ixes due he 
yr the past thirty \ rs, the t SIx- ig t /O e€ was tive in DotA Civic } ] | 
er ca : ~~. ge / — th Civic government, with general creditors be 
teen of which were spent with Millet ind fraternal affairs for many years, ing asked to accept Cla \ preferred 
. . if as O 7 { ass A preterred 
Rubber. He was a member of the Good ind was a member the Masonic tra t k in « xchange for t} | t Ty} 
. ’ 1.1 , : 5 CK I ange |! ir depts i hie 
rich Foremen’s Club and the Goodrich ternity. He is survi 1y a widow and lan required aj wal of a6 1] 
=A ian ( approv: oO} ) Ss 
nm Year Club. Funeral services wer sister. Borial tn Pahortel = on 
Ten Yea 1 une i ( r I Buria i i erty ¢ reditors The factory it Mogadore 
— ——_—_—_—_—— —$—$————— — has been closed since the last 1 
' Marcl 
+ . Tt. te a ”y ~ — re seneciall Se thie an ie : 
SIR HERBERT WRIGHT rubbers; especially is this so in the 
= , — = nited States, Germany, and Soviet 
TALKS ON RESTRICTION * ace Rubber Quota Increased 
, , , 
’ onc " y hic dy se Sir " 
Sir Herbert Wrigeht . Res wn Eng In ane % . ad . ) Herbert In a surprise move, the Internat ynal 
I tik ’ ' WI ~ « . that “is ' seri 7 a 
Daher nieagh toes os "cage tated that “it would be a erious in Rubber Regulation Committee. meeting 
”) t \ L\cdiressil ‘ ‘ ‘ - ‘ 
. re dictment against our system of private in London (England) on April 28 set 
meeting of shareholdet the ava hall i. 3 th 1 > Gineumeelimeedaes . Deg sls a 
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tee : . ; . , : eV the whole of our business in order that this decision the permissible productiot 
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, ; production being set at 764,078 tons 
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7 4 , os ae ati increasingly felt in the various crude 
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nual minimum croj WUUUU tons of ind Rubber Compat innounced wage 
rubber after 1938 when the present ncreases t ill employees effective im 
scheme comes t in end 3) ilmost mediately Firestone flicials disclosed R 4 L Enlarges Office 
° ° ‘ 

every manutacturit tr\ i! the that 10,000 factory workers would ( 
world is endeavoring to make itself par eive increases of 5 to 10%; Goodrich’s The Rubber Service Laboratories 
tially independent of present sources of statement made no mention of the Division, Monsanto Chemical Company, 
supply, either by ultivating rubber amount of the increase to be granted t has enlarged its offices in the Second 
vielding plants indigenous to each coun 12,000 workers. Goodyear authorities National Building, in Akron, to enable 
trv. < perfectit processes for the announced a 5 to 10% wage increase a it to better accommodate its growing 
nanuta ubstitute ind synthetic dav or two later staff of employees 
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TOY SHOW INDICATES 
TRADE IMPROVEMENT 


Indicating a definite improvement in 
nd game industry, more than 
2500 buyers attended the 1936 American 
Toy Fair, sponsored by the Toy Manu- 
acturers of the U. S. A., held from 
\pril 20 to May 2, at the Hotel McAlpin 


ind the Toy Center, 200 Fifth Avenue, 


n New York City. Approximately 10, 

000 different types ot playthings were on 
exhibit 

: f ‘ 1 1 

Fou rubber manutacturers showed 


wares in display rooms at the Mc- 

\lpin: Seiberling Latex 
he C. B. Webb Co., Pennsylvania Rub- 
ver | and the Sun Rubber Co. Ex- 
ts at the Toy Center included those 
Auburn, Miller, Barr 
\ddi- 
tional rubber exhibits were displayed in 
fices in New York City other than the 


] 


Products _O., 


sponsored \ Tie 


Rubber companies 


trie HaVOl 


s mentions 


le T. W. Smith, Jr... Sun sales man 


er, spent most of the two weeks inter 


licted 


autom 


bile unnies, etc Many f the figures 


S121 in rubber balls, balloons, novelties, 
e feature of the new balls being 


embling ename ac mplishe 1 


, t 74 ] 
IS1TN£ a special 


lacquer 
red stock The new coating is said 
to extend the life of the balls 


Schavoir Rubber showed sever lew 


1 


elties including a green-colored frog 


he hind legs of which act as a spring 


vhen folded under the body of the nov- 
elty. Other items included the popular 
Segar characters of “Popeye,” “Olive 








Increased Demand 


According to a recent issue of 
Business Week fifty kinds of equip- 
ment and material are in heavy de- 
mand by localities affected by the 
flood disasters including rubber 
hose and belting, brake-lining and 
rubber-covered wire. From other 
sources it is indicated that an equal 
demand rubber elec- 
trician’s 
rubber boots and shoes, and other 
types of rubber products. The glove 
factories, in particular, report ex- 
ceptional activity. 


exists for 


gloves and other styles, 








Oyl,” and “Wimpy 
balls, knives, 
items, were displayed by Barr 
William J. Canary, 


“a definite improve 


bones, cars, and other 
Rubber, 
Eastern division 
manager_r, reporting 
ment in sales over the 1935 Fair 

Edgar M 


York sales representative, 


In the display rooms of 
Clark, New 
at 1107 Broadway, the latest items in 
e lines of the Maxwell Rubber and 

Rubber companies were shown 
including ABC blocks 


“Tamby” tovs 
eething rings and animals. In the same 
“Bild-O-Brik” sets of in 


terlocking rubber bricks manufactured 


building the 


by the Rubber Specialties Company were 
isplay in the rooms Block House, 
Practically every representative of a 


rubber manufacturer interviewed by a 


orrespondent of THe Rupper AGE ex 


} 


pressed optimism for the future of the 


i 
rubber t \ trade based on sales and con 
tacts made during the two weeks of the 


American Toy Fait 


Firestone to Exhibit 


‘he Firestone Tire and Rubber Com 
pany, Akron, has signed a contract to 
mnstruct an exhibit covering more than 
180,000 square feet, the largest amount 
of space contracted for by any one com- 
pany in the Great Lakes Exposition 
which opens on June 27. To be one of 
the largest outdoor displays erected in 
the mid-West, the exhibit will feature 
the “singing” fountains first displayed 
at Chicago’s World Fair \ central 
building will house novel scientific fea 


tures, according to Firestone officials 


Moving to Larger Quarters 


The offices of A. Schulman, Inc., of 
Akron, dealers in crude and scrap rub- 
ber and hard rubber dust, have been 
\kron Savings and 
South High 
ie company now _ has 
greatly enlarged space and facilities for 


moved from the 
Loan Building to 577 
Street where tl 
servicing its customers. The new of- 
fices are in the same building with the 
Schulman enabling 
closer contact and more prompt action 
on orders and shipments 


warehouse, thus 


Rubber balloons, 


11] 


TIRE MANUFACTURERS 
INCREASE ALL PRICES 


\s expected, increases on all tire lines 
were announced on May 4 by leading 
tire manufacturers in and around Akron, 
with announcements made by l S 
Rubber and the Lee Tire and Rubber 
Company that they would also increase 
The tire producers making the initial 
announcement included Goodyear, Good- 
rich, Firestone, General, Mohawk, Sei- 
berling, India Tire and the Falls Rubber 
Company 

Raised from 5% to 13% the new tire 
prices represent an average increase ol 
10%, the specific increases being 11% on 
first-line tires, 13% on second-line, 544% 
on third-line, and 74% on fourth-line 
Attributed to increasing costs of raw 
materials, the rise is the first change in 
general prices since the cessation of the 
disastrous price-cutting war of 1935 
ended by mutual consent of the tire 
manufacturers. 

The Lee Tire and Rubber Company 
notified its dealers that its special dis 
count of 10% would be eliminated as ot 
May 4 and that its discounts to com 


} 


mercial accounts would be shortened 


Giant Zeppelin Planned 
Plans calling for a new giant zeppelin, 
larger than Germany’s Hindenburg, have 
been drawn, it was disclosed by Presi 
dent Paul W. Litchfield, of Goodyear, 
late last month. Now in the blue-print 
stage, the planned zeppelin would be 850 
feet long and 145 feet in diameter, 75 
feet longer than the Hindenburg or the 
U. S. S. Akron. Mr. Litchfield’s revela- 
tion, leaders of the industry have 
pointed out, indicates that Goodyear- 
Zeppelin has probably 
definite encouragement from either of- 
Upon be 
ing queried as to further plans for the 
new ship, Dr. Karl Arnstein, vice-presi 
dent and chief engineer of the Good 
year-Zeppelin Corporation, stated that 
Mr. Litchfield’s statement was “too 


receiv ed some 


ficial or commercial sources 


early 


Monarch Rubber Expanding 
In order to broaden and enlarge the 
range of articles it manufactures, the 
Monarch Rubber Company, Inc., of Bal 
Maryland, 


heels, soles and kindred lines, 


timore, makers of rubber 
has in 
stalled additional equipment at its fa 
tory at 3520 Philadelphia Road Sol 
Schwaber and Bernard Polan are presi 
dent and vice-president, respectively, of 


the company 


Pfaltz and Bauer Move 


Effective May 1, the general offices of 
Pfaltz and Bauer, Inc., well known im 
»f industrial chemicals, will be 
in the Empire State Building, in New 
York City, where a permanent display 


porters 


of scientific instruments will be on ex- 
hibit Warehouses will be maintained 
at 300 Pearl Street and 12 Peck Slip, 
both in New York. 
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LONDON MARKET 


Sheet B er Ml 
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| Sente 


SINGAPORE MARKET 


Sy Shee Sellers—M 
Ma 
| S ‘ 
Reclaimed Rubber 
| es have gone up on several grades 
reclaim si ir last report, with the 
icreas¢ red ed the vcd) an costs 


Business is spotty 
‘laimers report a 
future, the auto 


rairty active Re 
tinued optimism tor the 


robile uutlook being especially promising 
Current quotations follow 
High Tensile 

Pein si $ 


High Tensile Re 


Shoe 
{ 
W 


Tube 


N I w) 1 

‘ { - 

Re 

Tires 

Bla 

Bla < lb 

1) ( 

\W 
He (sra b ' 
Lie (ira } 7] 


Viscellaneous 
Mi cal bles 








*s on New 


Sfan lard ( 


‘ontract of 


York Commodity Exchange, Inc. 
10 tons 


ro MAY 
O N De lan. 1 M \ 
] 
1 : 21 
) l¢ 
1 4 16.4 
+ 
6.29 1 ( 16.4 
! 1 1é Tv 
i 1 
1¢ 
if l l¢ > 
16.3¢ { 
| 
| ] } 1 7 
~ 19 
] , | 7S 
89 ] ) ( g 1 ) 
] 4 Q : 2 
6 15.8 15.28 
18 1 5 
j si 1 1 ) 
$1 70 15.74 15.78 $1 


Scrap Rubber 


Akron Vi 


(Delivered 


Business continues fair wit a 
umulations being rapidly abs« 

laimers Prices held steady last month 
though slight decreases ire reported na 
few grades With crude rub prices 


olding at high levels, dealers vi t fu- 


ture with optimism Curret ations 
ollow 
Price ( 
\ r elings 
Mixe 1 
Be ¢ r 
Cle tru 
B shoe 
Arc untrinime 


Cotton 


Cotton prices have moved 


since our last report howing a 


rang 
slight upward ten: 
uncertainty as to the Cl 


len yin mi 


erowing 
prospects and the inability 
trade to buy dle sirable styl Ss 
the South. In the latte: part t tl 1 th 
s eased about 20 ts, d Q l 
a high for the period of 11.88 April 23 
to the low ol 11.55 o1 Apr 1 30 I < 
cline was due to favorable rains the 
Western section the unt umong 
ther actors Prices | ive bec vering 
between 11.61 and 11.67 this t \ ek, 
ith slight declines anticipated th 


medi 


ate future. The 12-cent loan releases 
ow total approximately 400,004 The 
Government has annout 1 that it intends 
sell 1,000,000 bales vy S nber 1 
South mills are curtailir 
S newhat, but general act I t 
ected u il s know \ t ss 
vill impose taxes on th s or 
t. Quotations r mid Q 
he New York Cott kx " 
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Organic 


Aldehyde _ ammonia, 
Altax Peppa enigma E+ 


CORE sscee 
CED ocuce 


Si. ctkascedeukwee weed » 
Di-Ortho-Tolyguanidine lt 
Diphenylguanidine 
Ethylidene aniline 
Formaldenyde aniline 


Guantal .... 


EE cin vtite squads e éeeaed 
Hexamethylene-tetramine 


Lead Oleate, 


DE 6.44400 h eds oneness l 
DS Siectntvnweneedgiawss® l 
Methylenedianili 
0 ee ee 
DE £66066 td eeeee eon ddan t 


Phenex 

Pipsolene 
R & H 49 
R& H 5 


Super- Sulphur 


i SR Fe er k 
Thiocarbanilid, I 
EE Conca tvdnbiunenea sexed 

Pe eh tncek cedvindaghe 
Triphenylguanidine 
TR i tak eertiss bw iwedinsae lb. 


Ureka Cc RR EE Sis 


Vulcanex 


DE cnt isnkevend dee melee I 
ee a a idk licgsvererk meal I 
eee ee we 
EE he che s.o y ebincine oa peed 


Inorganic 


Litharge, domesti 


Magnesia, calci 


Blacks (See Compounding 


Blues 
Prussian 
Ultramari 

Browns 


Sienna, Italian 
Umber, Turkey 


Greens 
Chrome, 
mediun 
Chron 


Guignet’s Greet 


Reds 
Antimony 


crimson, 


sulfur 


Indian English 


Domestic 


Red oxide 
Rub-Er- Re 


Whites 


Cryptone CB, N 


Cryptone, 
Cryptone, 
Cryptone 


Lithopone 


Albalith, bl 


Azolith 
Rayox 
Titanium 


Titanox | 


Titanox ( 


Zinc Oxide—American 
American Azo 

ZZZ (lead free) 

ZZ (leaded) 


Anaconda, 


Horsehead Lead Free Brand : 


( “Pp 
Ka 


red label 


ACCELERATORS 


(Thiocarbz 
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RANDAMMUN 
4 oe SENN 

PS Se Se SS 


PPV 


ion blacl 

Blue label 

Red label . 

St. Joe, black label 
green label 


D]22QO9N88888 AS) 


nN 


Zine Oxide—French Process 
Florence White seal—7 bbls.|b. 
Green seal—8 ........ Ib. 


Red seal—9 .......... Ib. 
Yellows 
Chrome . aa lb. 
Ocher, dom. med..... ee 
BLACKS 

Arrow ‘“‘Aerfloted”  Specifica- 
PE cssuvdnahidcctecenen Ib. 
Bone, powdered ........... lb. 
Carbon, compressed ....... Ib. 
Co, Ib. 
“Cn,” Geen 26500000 Ib. 
DA tusteivecsoecene Ib. 
WE - scuceetuame eden Ib. 
PE BE ¥etndsanvcs donee Ib. 
**Excello,”” compressed ..... Ib. 
TE ‘ncabekhasadatod Ib. 
EL dcmaneaduokee-cem Ib. 
ee Ib. 
le Ib. 
EE _- ¢. dananiseowen er Ib. 
Thermatomic—“*P 33” ..... Ib. 
MUS oe erect Goes Ib. 


United “Dixie” & ‘“‘Kosmos”’.Ib. 


COMPOUNDING MATERIALS 


Aluminum Flake ........... ton. 
Ammonia carbonate, lump.. = 
Asbestine 

Barium c arbonate (98 100% ). oa 
DE. BOOED: cnnesdcensadwen Ib. 
Barytes .. ae .ton 
DORE neewkcxickewaunetons Ib. 
PT vcddiukanstes heme Ib 


Blanc fixe dry f.o.b. works...ton 7 
ER ee rere ton 
CY TLD vecesecnneeaees Ib. 


Chalk. precinitated 


Suprex white, extra It.....ton 


OE ncn dtnewewe eee ton 
Clay, Kaolin, domestic........ ton 
Aerfloted, Suprex .......ton 
a aia d Baus wha see ton 
ESS es ee ton 
SS ON ade kw we xe ae 
Oe ee ton 
PO rT ore ee ton 
TEE kb snadeoasavecsaae 
 cciveas aes wacen ton 
Cotton Flock a3 lt 
Glues. extra white........... Ib. 
medium white .......... Ib. 
a Se Sp BR eee ton 
i "SS ae ..ton 
Magnesium carbonate Ib 
Mica rewh ous ad ton 
Pyrax A ey evel ace ton 
Rottenstone (powdered) ..... Ib. 
Soapstone. nowdered ........ ton 
Starch, powdered .... oo Owe, 
Talc. domestic .. ton 
Whiting. commercial ....... ton 
Columbia eae 
English Cliffstone ...... ton 3: 
eae ton 
Witco . > ie yee .ton 
WO PU accdasedecsauka ton 
ER err Ib. 
ee . Ib. 


MINERAL RUBBER 


PP eee ton 2 
Genasco. eolid (factory)..... ton 2 
Hard Hydrocarbon .......... ton 
Parmr, solid ...... ; ..ton 
ol Re a ton 
Pioneer-granulated .......... ton 
SPECIALTIES 
Aromatics—Rodo ......0.00.. Ib. 
Para-Dors No. 5145 ..... Ib 
ree aaa Ib. 
Pe Pl cctccecnseueee Ib. 
WO 44kapdacisscatataversteas Ib 
SOFTENERS 
Acids 


Acetic, 28%. bbls.....100 Ib 
glacial, USP, bbls. .100 Ib 
Nitric. 36 degrees ...... cwt 
Sulfuric, 66 degrees ....ton 
Acids. Fatty 


DE cshevwsseese ede lh 

Stearex ere re I 

Stearic, double pressed. . .Ib 

are ere Ib. 
Alkalies 

Caustic Soda, 76%...... cwt 

Soda Ash, 58% C.L. cw 
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7.00 
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Woburn No. 8, 


Resins and Pitches 


Retort Pine Tar, 


Keta- 7 ric hlorethane 


Ethylene dichloride 


Cocoa Soapstock 


Zin Mold W ark, ¢ 
VACTICE OR RUBBER SUBSTITUTES 
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Crude Rubber 


Latex and Guayule 


Reclaimed Rubber 
Tires and Tubes 








THE RUBBER AGE 


STATISTICS = “wisi 


Gasoline 
OF THE INDUSTRY 
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Cotton Prices 





U. S. Imports and Exports 
of Crude Rubber 


-—— Gross Imports — 


Long 

YEARS Tons 
1922 301,076 
1923 309,144 
1924 $28,056 
1925 396,642 
1926 413,338 
1927 426,258 
1928 439,731 
1929 560,084 
1930 482,082 
1931 497,138 
1932 409,584 
1933 407,817 
1934 149 
1934 
May 48,494 
June* 47,289 
July 41,443 
August 
Sept 31,074 
Oct 
Nov 
D 
Jar 
Fel 
Mar 
Apt 
Ma 
] ‘ 
| 
Aug 6,24 
Neer 
t) 
N\ 
1) 
| 
re 

* Revi 


10, 





949 


¥ 


U.S. Consumption of Crude Rubber 


(Rubber Manufacturers’ Assoctation statistics raised to 
1N0 per cent—All figures in long tons) , 


—___— Re-exports ——, (All Quantities in Long Tons) 


Net 
Imports 























Guayule 
lons Dol 


1924 1, 35¢ 
1925 3,781 1,8 


1926 4,305 2.56 
1927 5.018 2,67 
1928 3.075 1,7 
1929 1,231 545, 
1930 1,096 34 
193 

193 

r933 

1934 4 


9 464 




















A verage —_—— — -- — Figures on Monthly Basis —— 
Declared : ‘ 1029 . : 102 
- ’ 19 19 j 193 i 
Value Total Value. lp a ioe ge r aa o— ' 
per pound Long Declared per pound Long Jar +S ) ; . / 29,648 ! 1,190" 4 $8,506 
Cents Tons Value Cents Tons 4 41,59 1,82 21 746 
15.10 4,809 1,921,828 17.84 296,267 “¥ ’ S 
26.72 8,772 5,672,319 28.87 300,372 Apr 17 68 321 27,518 5.928 
23.71 10,309 6,057 ,637 26.23 317,747 Ma { 39 32 7 217 30.957 44.074 12918" 4 Q “i 
48.36 14,827 19,847,753 59.76 381,815 Tune { 7 ' 7 ( 41.475 50.743" 40.147" : 
54.63 17,671 22,470,583 56.77 395.667 ‘ J 
5.60 27,775 24,735,488 39.76 398,483 July 4 1,508 1,39 29,97¢ +9,614* 
25.03 32,159 18,128,361 25.17 407,572 Aug . 7,58 23, 44.428* , 
19.15 36,485 16,868,733 20.64 523,599 sept ) 638 23,847 $i* 
2.89 30,205 9,316,205 13.77 451,877 o * : ‘ 
6.54 25,595 4,255,472 7.42 471,543 x WY le zs 
3.47 20,929 2,015,612 4.30 388.655 1) - ‘ 7 * ° 
4.82 20,537 2,601,352 5.65 427.28 
770.109 11.23 425.615 : : — 
* 1 Vv , 
3 
) 2,389 544,21 10.17 46,10 = dl 
14 2.012 501,499 1.33 45,277 
41 > 366 660,199 13.99 39,077 ° ° - - j 
400,433 12-83 30.138 Reclaimed Rubber in the United States 
é 4 44¢ 12 29.409 } 
7 4¢ 6,26( (All Quantities in Long Tons) 
397 7 R9 ; 09 
24 +e 724 Consumption Consumption 
Produc- % to Produc- ® to 
: Year tion Tons Crude Stocks* Year tior Tons Crude Stocks* 
: oaone 926 180,582 164,500 45.9 23,213 1931 133,351 124,126 33.9 19,257 
° . > 927 89,144 178,471 47.6 24,980 1932 75,608 77,504 23.4 16,354 
) > 1 > 42? ‘ . . . é 42. é / és " 
7 Ve 6 Ue 1928 208.516 223,000 50.4 24.785 1933 560 $1.602 19.9 20.746 ; 
4 ana 1929 218.954 226,588 48.4 27,464 1934 1 1 7 2 23,079 
+ ; - 1930 157.967 153,497 40.8 22,006 1935 122,948 1 69 
¢ 47 130,464 12.23 39,773 - ee Figures on Monthly Basis — 
12 168 120,43 11.48 4,191 - 
88 518 12.9 +4 
, ) + ¢ Jar 10,465 11,261 23.9 22,291 July 8.4 7,810 
I l 7 37 13.3 22,989 Aug. 9,557 8,795 22.4 18,272 
Mar. 10.549 9.741 22.9 20.637 Sept 041 2764 4 18260 
Apr 315 AC 4 18,7168 Oct. 11,92¢ 1,662 22.8 19,640 
May 23 > 938 39 18.541 Nov } 84 1,478 
ne g 59 “y, 8 17,932 De l 7 8 25,069 
| $5 
? _ Au 
Vl ce 
\y 'e) 
VV \ 
y . ‘ ‘ | Le 
United States Imports of Guayule, 
. . P = 1? ; 
Balata, Jelutong, Liquid Latex 
in Long Tons) 
alata Jelutong Liquid Latex (*) T ° a ° 
ee ee - ee - U. S. Consumption of Gasoline 
568.456 6,165 1,237,100 864.059 (Bureau of Mines Statistics) 
574.750 6.749 1.642.531 3,537.81 ’ ; , ) de ‘ ar ; 
327°213 7'263 3127787 3 4680, 38¢ (In Thousands of Barrels of 42 Gallons) 
447.246 7,785 2,448,657 1,116 876.077 1934"  1935* 1936 1934* 135* 1936 
430.855 7,552 2,540,059 4,167 2,185,579 ] Au ; 
566.964 8.203 2.458.136 3.728 1.787.997 | 27° 401 pt 2 
422.684 5.907 1,403,244 4,449 1,506,804 M 87] @) 
411.692 5.777 1.019.010 4.65( 884.355 Apr Nove ( ¢ 
147.403 4.607 616,59¢ 5.085 601.999 M ) Dece ‘ 
161.869 5,989 944,895 11,085 1.833.671 i Q 
‘ 4.988 43.752 13.070 é ; , } T 
. ~~ 
* R i " re B 4 M 
I 488 80,643 1,290 354,654 
8.429 415. 
31.805 1.427 380.844 . - 
165 591 152.665 Rims Inspected and Passed in U. S. 
+ +ie4- o1 sa ; 
wee ee A. 1 -_ 3e mt (7tre and Rim Association Reports) 








Total Total Total 
668 a alin pies 21,863,311 24.247 .282 ares 6,261,336 
391, 38¢ a omhede 26.001,664 a ¢eeoer 24.141.502 SCP 
a eeveen 24,199,524 _,, sees 17,364.096 SOOO csctcce Caen 
927 19,700,003 a 11,253,800 19 . 18,664,356 
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-—-Average Price per Pound for Years 1910-1929 


Year 
1910 
1911 


Average Spot Closing Prices— 
Ribbed Smoked Sheets 


(New York Market) 


Cents 
206.60 
141.30 


Yerr 
1914 
1915 


1912 
1913 


121.60 
82.04 


1916 
1917 


Cents 
65.33 
65.85 
72.50 


72.23 





Year Cents Year Cents Year Cents 
1918 60.15 1922 17.50 1926 48.50 
1919 48.70 1923 29.45 1927 87.72 
1920 36.30 1924 26.20 1928 22.48 
1921 16.36 1925 72.46 1929 20.55 


-——Average Monthly Price per Pound Since 1930—— 


Cents Leé 


Sey g 28 
Oct g 
Nov 

De 


Average 
for Year 


nts 


1932 1933 19234 193 
ents Cents Cents Cent 
38 3.08 9.32 13.10 
7O5 1¢ } 199 

3.01 11.01 1] 

) 3.5 12.10 11.55 
3.09 $95 13.26 12.0 
bf f 13.5] 19 
> 29 x 14.6 ] 10 

3 7.31 15.47 11.98 
4 ) 15.36 11.5 
3.6 7.64 13.9% 12.¢ 
{ RQ #¢ ] 04 3.1 

} 8.87 12.98 x 

9 ( ) > 27 


1936 
Cents 
14.35 
15.48 
] 5.89 








London Closing Prices of Ribbed 


Smoked Sheets 
(In Pence Per Pound) 








193¢ 193¢ ) kT 1936 193¢ 193¢ 193¢ 
) Fel Mar A Ma Day F eb Ma Ay t May 
19 7 7 
7 
{ 7. 7 
( 7% 
7 1 
-Average Monthly Price Per Pound————— 
3 «©1934 19 1936 1933 1934 19 1936 
M } ] e Pence Pence Pence Month Pence Pence Pence Pence 
Jan. ... 2.264 4.429 6.434 6.758 Aug. . 3811 7.41 696 
Fel ee 4.92 6.29 5 sept 3.728 7.409 US 
Mar. ... 2.099 5.13¢ 5.74 Oct 957 6.80 1 
Apt 3 71 } Nov 4.09 6.294 3 
May 166 ¢ 822 Dec. . 4900 6.295 6.340 
lune ) 6.027 Average f 
Tuly 3. Re 3 5.8 Year « 3480 159 7 
a | . . 
Spot Closing Cotton Prices 
(Middling Upland Grade—New York Market) 
Recent Daily Price Per Pound 
19 193% l 1936 9 I3¢ 


May 


1.56 11. 
11 11 
1] 11.6 
11.20 11.66 
11.24 1. 
11.30 11.5¢ 1 
11 11.64 11 

11.7 


————Average Monthly Price 


1933 1934 
Cents Cents 


Fe 6 4 » 28 
M 6.39 12.3 
Apt 7.02 11.80 
May 8.64 11.44 
June 9.47 12.21 
July 10.7 12.84 


Dat 


e Mar Apt May 


l ‘ 
Date Mar 


41 11.69 
1.4¢ } 11.47 
11 11.75 4 11.48 
l 11.74 ; 11.47 
11.72 2¢ 11.51 
: iz 27 11.64 
11.4 11.74 8 11.70 
41 11.81 29 
11.44 3 11.¢ 
11.4 11.7 l 11 
11 1] ) 


1.77 
1.69 
l.¢ 


Per Pound———— 


1935 193¢ 1933 1934 193 193¢ 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
12.70 9] Aug 9.5 13.40. 11.48 
1258 11.53 Sept 9.64 13.00 10.80 
11.63 11.4 Oct 9.58 12.48 11.28 
hie Nov 10.04 12.53 12,01 
l 5 De 10.1 12.76 11.99 
11.89 Average for 
2 Zeer ... 863 12.31 11.88 

















World 


Stocks of Crude Rubber 


] Tid , i" mag tons) 


ON HAND OR AFLOAT TO THE U. S. 
ON HAND 
AND AFLOAT 


At - ON HAND AFLOAT 


lar 

FR, . 

M } 

Anr | ® 

Ma ° 

lune bad 

luly 4 l ) 
0277 

Aug f . ) 4 a9 

Sept . ) 

Oct Ld . " 

N . { 4 4 a ) 

De 4 4 4° 

I M ¢ 


STOCKS IN GREAT BRITAIN 


RUBBER STOCKS AFLOAT 


Afloat A; ‘ r All Other * Tota 
ee “eae » Afloat AA 





in arbitrary es te based on 1% months’ shi 


* Total Afloat : 
Department of Commerce {il Other Afloat is determined 


adopted by the 
subtracting the amount ft t t transit to t 
from the estimated t 

. Preliminary estimate 


rOTAL WORLD STOCKS 


December 


Mont \ve 


, ‘ fu siding Latea 


At l ; } a4 y 3 
lan ; ; of +s ae | 
Fe ' X . 
Ma 3 66,38 8,8 
Anr ) 58.7% 
May 689,239 
June ( 804 671,52 
Tuly is 4 . . oct 679,061 
August ; 449 674.7 HX 644 
Septem be 4 I u 
October 88,8 68 
Novem be 684 $34 42.968 684.4 

Q . 5 4 


1¢ United States and Europe 





THE 





RUBBER 


U.S. Tire and Tube Statistics’ 


(All Figures Rebresent Thousands) 


AUTOMOBILE CASINGS 


Figures for Recent Years 














- 1930 1931 1932 933 134 193 
| 144 68.7 2¢ 50.965 48,739 40.085 45.304 7 } 49,362 
S r 638 48.151 40,260 44,094 87 50.357 
I nt 11.838 ) 3 7,775 7,644 8 8 4 8.196 
Figures for Recent Months 
PRODUCTION SHIPMENTS INVENTORY 
34 | } 
] ) 22 Q R 
| 3.28 x 2 
\I 8 22 g 1 1087 
Ay 4 ~ 5,14 l 
Mi 4 332 4.067 1.1 
| 5.228 4.2 ) 
lu 57 5,447 . ) 
¥ ) {3s 4.739 7 
Si g 3 3 3 ) Q 
() 10 +.09 
N 1 3,99/ ) 19 
D) ! 4,154 
AUTOMOBILE INNER TUBES 
Figures for Recent Years 
1 929 ) 1931 | 35 
P . 68 ) 52,420 48 R91 47,879 
S 70,592 54,938 50,021 37,911 41,391 45,046 48,241 
117 807 99 79 74 g 8 23] 
Figures for Recent Months 
PRODUCTION SHIPMENTS NVENTORY 
451 
\ 
.) +,1 5 
) Rubber Manufacturers’ Association figures, raised to 100% The Associ 
ation estimates its figures to be 75% complete up until 1929 and 80% 
omplete for 1929-1933. Beginning 1934, the Association reported its 
figures to be 97% complete. 
2) Held by manufacturers at end of period indicated 
Re ed 
° > ° 
Automobile Production 
United States - Canada . 
Passenger Passenger Grand 
Total Cars Trucks Total Cars Total 
Pe Se.eks 4,357,384 3,826,613 530,771 242,382 196,737 4,599,944 
ae «sees 5.358.420 4,587,400 771,020 263,295 207,498 5,621,715 
1930 3,355,986 2,814,452 540,534 154,192 125,442 3,510,178 
ae exewe 2.389.730 1,973,090 416,640 82,621 63,477 2,472,351 
[wee «esos 1.370.678 1,135,493 235,187 60,816 50,718 1,431,494 
1933° .1,920,057 1,573,512 346,545 65,924 53.855 1.992.126 
* 2 753.111 > 177 919 575.192 116.852 1? 44 ?. 869.963 
4 725 2% 723.660 172.99 139,742 4.182.491 
Ma 7 1¢ 67.977 1.97 g 7 451.768 
Ay 7 ) 4 2 7 ¢ $ 501,812 
M 4, 6¢ 7,522 57,14 20, 7 ,67 385,427 
Ty Q 296.609 64,639 15.74 r 3.469 376.993 
| é 5 76.084 60,901 13 ) ‘ 2 350.054 
4 } 9004 8? 389 57.605 7 ,¢ 247.686 
Ser 89 { 57.285 32.519 5.323 219 ] | 95,127 
() 27 24 14 ¢ 60.415 8.313 7 128 1.18 283,337 
N ) ) 332 9.61 13,49¢ | $ 411,535 
D 407.804 é ) 3.7 7 421,579 
| 7 9 7.32 4 
$,51 8 
\ $24,571 9.404 ) 18 
° Re 
Figures r the ‘ d of 1935 were revis« by the Bureau of 
1s, Depart t ( , on January 24, 
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Exports of Crude Rubber from Principal Producing Countries 
(Long Tons) 


-— BRITISH MALAYA '!—, 








Gross Exports British 
Gross Minus India & Sara North 
Exports Imports Imports Cevlon ? Burma ? wak * Borneo ? 
923 252,016 70,432 181,584 39.971 6,416 5,705 ,237 
(924 259,706 108,524 151,182 39,997 7,6S7 6,699 4,621 
1925 316,825 158,022 158.803 49,566 10,082 5,424 5,377 
1926 391,328 151,243 240,085 58.962 9,874 9.155 6.079 
1927 371,322 182,845 188.477 55,356 11,321 10,923 6,582 
1928 409,430 149,787 259,643 37,267 10,790 10,087 6,698 
1929 574.836 163,092 411,744 81,584 11,663 11,077 7,381 
1930 547,043 133,876 413,167 76.970 10,782 10,309 6.781 
1931 519,740 125.506 394,234 61.769 8,470 10,451 6,247 
1932 478.252 92.539 385.713 48.973 3.888 6.960 4.664 
1933 573,412 167,377 406,035 63,351 4,527 10,874 7,555 
1934 677,361 11,8 46 8 79,746 10,492 17,233 11,103 
35 ) 176,71 j 817 584 13,134 20,850 8.868 
57,867 5,027 42,840 8,620 775 1,( 805 
58,515 2,907 38,608 6,750 1,412 1,3 806 
56,748 29,957 35.791 5,157 762 : 894 
69,403 25,691 43,712 8.870 1,106 l 1,397 
53.282 20,981 32,301 5,397 1,425 l 644 
53,335 22.829 30,506 3.818 710 l 1.048 
52.641 17,865 34.776 4,948 552 | 1,048 
61 51 7,889 43,162 6,555 294 l 839 
$7,045 10,226 36.819 6,544 413 # 1,196 
51,141 8,759 $2,381 6,756 501 941 
sce =< 397% 44,201 8 48 990 1 680 
6 ) 7,142 39,578 ; 2,269 1,630 1,222 
59 7 ,67¢ 32,917 5 731 1,887 760 
47,40 13,437 33.970 3,11 701 1,901 773 
360 16,029 37,331 2,97 370 1,895 846 
51,35 23,720 27,633 4,223 674 2,323 848 
19,75 8,637 31,114 3,525 1,077 2,031 603 
18.97 57 7,718 4.106 580 1,870 1,164 
$1,873 978 40,895 5,683 724 759 566 
l 0,418 40,829 970 681 1,797 421 
O Q 204 ) 98 > 168 1,040 
Nov 4 g 
De { ) 32 1 
} 31 1. S ) 
} 22 
| 1.31 1.248 1? 


(}) Malayan net exports be taken as production, since imported 
rubber is largely wet native rubb which is reduced about one-third in 
weight by remilling; rubber exported as latex is not included whic h on 
a basis of 3% pounds per gallon amounted to 115 tons in 1923. 1,117 192 
3.618 in 1925, 3,263 in 1926. 2.439 im 1927. 1.437 in 1928, 2,670 in 


1,274 in 193 (7) Ceylon Chamber of Commerce statistics until 1926; 











export as latex is not included shipments were equivaient to 

n 1923, 93 tons in 1924, 6 tons in IS 20 tons in 1926, about % ton in 1927. 

and 1 ton in 1928, practically 1929, 1930 and 1931. (*) Offic ial 

statistics. (*) Imt into Singap | Penang (5) Exports m “Othe: 
NOTE SURES FOR 1933 ARE Reviexp AS OF 





DUTCH EAST INDIES 


Tava & Sumatra Other Indo Amazon All World 
Siam * Madura E.Coast D.E.I China® Valley Other* Total’ 
1,718 32,930 46,344 57,822 5,067 16,765 7.856 406,415 
2.962 42.446 54.497 80,347 6.688 23,165 9.065 429,366 
5,377 46,757 65,499 120,626 7,881 25.298 13.797 514,487 
4,027 52,186 71,413 121,231 8,203 24.298 16,017 621,530 
5.472 55,297 77,815 142,171 8,645 28,782 15,633 606,474 
4,813 58,848 82,511 121,770 9,548 21,129 10,690 653,794 
5,018 65,990 87,789 134,037 9,696 21,148 6,767 853,894 
4,251 69,755 79,396 115,254 7,665 14,260 5,651 814,241 
4,218 75,952 87,747 116,009 11,696 12,121 3,292 792,203 
3,451 61,312 79.837 85,871 13,883 6,450 1,816 702,818 
7.765 73.851 91.861 149.659 18.394 9.883 2.737 846.312 
17,545 87,400 112,058 175,470 20,170 8,903 2,985 1,008,663 
8,051 57.479 78,362 135,247 29,949 11,125 5,055 856,245 
264 6.706 9,211 13,696 1,232 831 105 87.090 
1,363 8.655 10,539 19,084 1.968 846 113 91,504 
1,311 7,282 9,808 19,250 1,330 440 236 83,708 
997 12.104 14,606 26,598 1,243 726 328 113,579 
1,497 4,860 6,192 15,956 1,593 765 377 72,893 
2.399 5.762 7,369 14,415 1,703 353 252 69,997 
1,908 5,340 8.901 11.356 1,610 710 251 73,114 
1,626 5.722 10,738 14,688 1,665 764 222 87,713 
1,328 5,970 6,643 5.556 1,413 840 401 68,535 
1.356 7,621 7,123 5,338 2.356 1,017 334 76,676 
2,043 ),865 12,953 12,354 2.956 1,035 239 98,033 
2,614 ,812 5,371 8,704 2,650 1,196 460 74,719 
2,288 4,395 7,663 15,194 2,076 636 254 74,154 
2,076 5.592 7,950 7.973 1,472 740 526 66,855 
1,661 5.574 6,873 12,683 2,827 963 185 74,957 
2,752 6.217 7,931 21,058 2,138 832 315 76,920 
2,869 5.698 8.258 14,168 2,021 659 393 72,416 
1,939 5,899 5.664 8,37 2,015 427 407 70,162 
062 4.661 6,923 8.875 2.451 1,150 442 74,541 
?7R 4,089 R42 49? ? 248 01 493 73,10 
62 3.937 6.698 $32 2,748 1,240 162 73.371 
15 3.724 3,94 g 392 87 62,80 
l I» 4.911 29 61.425 
1 ,6¢ 4.315 6,347 271 2,449 1,7 5¢ 500 61,281 
3.663 4.789 6.64 15,479 2,892 1.157 500 62,329 
29 +.484 5.05 949 2.550 1,135 Te) 67.994 


D.E.I.’" are chiefly wet native rubber, which is reduced about one-third in 
weight by remilling; rubber exported as latex is not inciuaed which on a 
basis of 3% pounds per gallon amounted to 2.342 tons in 1923, 1.008 tons in 
1924, 2,239 tons in 1925, 44 tons in 1926. 84 tons in 1927, 1.459 tons in 1928, 
12 tons in 1929, and 2,656 tons in 1930. (*) Calculated from official 
port statistics of principal consuming countries. viz.. United States. United 
gdom, France, Germany, Bel gium and Netherlands. and includes guayule 
ber. (*) This total includes the third column for British Malaya, ‘Gross 
Exports minus Imports,” and all the figures shown for the other territories 
* Figure is provisional : final figure will be shown when available. 

January 25. 1935 AND REPRESENT Finat FIGURES 







ru 


Net Imports of Crude Rubber into Principal Manufacturing Countries 


‘Long Tons) 





United United France Canada Japan 
States! Kingdom (h) Germany (ac) (da) Italy 

1919 238.407 42,671 17,685 5,584 6,395 9,753 9,894 
192¢ 249,530 56,844 13,885 11,890 11,746 5,297 6,123 
1921 179,736 42.087 15,135 21,920 8,124 21,713 3,906 
1922 296,594 11,724 24,352 27,546 9,207 15,934 6,430 
1923 301,527 12,700 27,392 18,519 13,277 15,372 8,489 
1924 319,103 11,550 30,446 22,727 14,299 19,571 8,764 
1925 385,596 4.061 32,956 33.937 19,683 11,117 11,412 
1926 399,981 84.865 34,240 22,775 20,229 18,125 9,809 
1927 403.472 60.249 34,271 38.892 26.405 20.521 11,381 
1928 407,572 4.846 36,498 37,855 30,447 25,621 12,433 
1929 528,608 122,675 55,093 49,275 35,453 34,284 17,169 
1930 458.036 120.069 68.503 45,488 28,793 33,039 18,639 
1931 475,993 86,170 46,466 39,688 25,201 43,483 10,149 
1932 393.844 44,086 42.506 45,121 20,917 56.027 14,469 
1933 398. 365 73.335 61.953 54.120 19,332 66.831 19.341 
1934 39.172 158,48 ) ) > 330 8.439 9.905 91.398 
) 52 ; g 9 $ 62.299 26,87 7.567 21,880 
1934 

Aug. 31,405 13,728 3,660 3.078 1,948 4.945 1,795 
Sept 45 11,254 4,244 2.607 2,770 7.346 1,486 
Oct 7,323 18,897 3.424 2,148 3,043 7,227 1,296 
Nov 35.982 15.875 3.176 3.425 1.568 5.580 1.764 
Dec. 17,305 15,816 3,605 5,207 2,849 3,904 1,979 
1935 

Jan. 39. 54¢ 20,383 5.57 4,286 2,670 4,409 1,613 
Feb. 45,999 15.609 4,593 3,513 1,558 5,582 4,356 
Mar 44,772 12.81 4,017 6.353 2,710 4.421 1.582 
Apr. 40,061 11,574 3.306 .820 1,063 6.635 653 
May 29,962 12,498 3.828 6.049 3,929 5.429 935 
June 31,410 10,253 3,210 4,551 1,435 3,373 1,831 
Tuly 47 694 9,454 3,247 4,929 1,319 4,484 1,298 
Aug. $1.05 14,120 4.508 4,790 2.814 4.453 916 
Sept. 35.3 1 23 ; 740) 5.453 1,604 3.590 1,696 
Oct g4 175 74 312 $727 2,.500* 
No 5.756 94? 731 258 4.389 4,361 2.000* 
De 2 n79 17°79 ) $223 > S67 6.112 » 500* 
| 3.260 57 7 54 1.759 j * 
Fe 789 1.271 1.264 5.25 1.90 2. 7R¢ 

Mat 33,74 1,227 1.3 


a—Including gutta percha. b—lIncluding balata. c—Re-exports not deducted 
in monthly statistics. d—Including some scrap and reclaimed rubber. e—Oi- 
ficial statistics of rubber imports by Soviet Russia. f—Including Norway. 
Sweden, Denmark and Finland. e—United Kingdom and French exports to 
spain except in vears prior to 1925. h—French imports have been reduced 1? 


Scandi- Czecho 
Russia Australia Belgium Nether- navia Spain slovakia World 
(ce) (ed) (d) lands (abcdf) (g) (abcd) Total 
75 1,002 3,995 2,771 3,149 2,418 9 343,808 
62 1,815 3,840 5,510 2,292 2,008 567 371.409 
165 1,014 1,705 1,022 1,279 2,245 569 300,620 
2,493 2,643 172 —3,807 1,778 589 567 396.222 
2,986 1,649 2,184 792 2,528 630 1,128 409,173 
2,346 3,124 2,688 —807 3,178 944 1,370 416,203 
7,088 4,757 2,930 875 3,149 1,155 1,558 520.274 
6,529 9,021 2.498 2,670 4,046 1,299 1.87 617,957 
12,018 9,490 6,482 636 4,224 2,055 2,672 632,768 
15,134 8,430 7,958 2,243 4,418 3,178 3,138 599,771 
11,774 15.886 9.445 3.022 6.440 864 4.650 294.638 
16,387 5,354 10,635 2,924 7,710 2,400 4,468 822,445 
30.671 7.649 11,009 2,220 6,360 2,605 7,717 794,641 
30.637 12.576 9.519 2.851 7.262 4.359 9,444 693.618 
29,830 13,534 11,166 1,243 7,831 5,520 10,402 772,803 
47,271 1,642 115 758 12,418 6,900 10,999 926,389 
7 7,59 +,068 11,878 8.140 11,245 
6.829 658 669 239 1,033 277 1,495 71,759 
4,487 743 501 339 98 465 477 68,044 
3.681 798 693 447 813 675 254 70,719 
4.488 516 37 187 1,382 542 21 75,079 
6,460 1,312 —168 139 1,143 615 762 60,928 
3,446 1,099 419 158 1,252 468 1,245 86,558 
1.810 848 399 477 838 567 1,836 87.985 
4.624 1,459 240 331 891 630 741 $5,581 
3.387 1.150 320 329 1.049 432 789 8.115 
1.937 671 982 272 853 815 774 68,934 
3,087 496 1,065 446 780 745 604 66,286 
1,823 520 572 157 800 548 185 77,030 
1 227 655 528 413 R20 752 t 3 77°76 
59 449 QF 282 1.030 793 14 68.429 
1 .27¢ R29 53 671 1,000 597 742 7.496 
4.258 783 449 245 1,20¢ 1,044 1,276 60,298 
) 1.07 Q7 1.35 751) 1. 466 
1 ) 7 69 736 { 767 7 
5 799 06 497 { 
sy 


per cent in order t to ‘eliminate imports of gutta percha and ‘to ‘reduce to basis ot 
net weight. ‘+ United States imports of guayule are included in this compila- 
tion. * Figure is provisional; final figure will be shown immediately it be- 
comes available. 
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A Sertion Devoted to Listings 


of Leading Producers and Dis- 

tributers of Raw Materials, 

Machinery and Equipment, 

and Supplies for the Rubber 
Industry. 





hiYR#TISING PAGES REMOVED 











THE RUBBER AGE 


Chemicals and Compounding 
Materials — Machinery and 
Equipment—Crude, Reclaimed 
and Scrap Rubber—Fabrics— 
Rubber Products — Consulting 
Engineers. 





Chemicals and Compounding Materials - 





ACCELERATORS— 


Ureka C—Ureka Blend B—Ureka.—A-l, A-7, 


A-ll, A-16, A-19, A-32, Z-88, A-510, DPG 
ANTIOXIDANTS — Flectol A, Oxynone 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. 


Rubber Service Laboratories Div 


1012 Second National Bidg.. Akron, Ohiec 














ALUMINUM FLAKE 


A uniform, fine, low gravity, white 
reinforcing pigment. Furnished to 
the rubber trade for 25 years. 


The Aluminum Flake Co. 
Akron, Ohio 





N this section are listed the prod- 

ucts of the leading producers of 
materials and equipment used by 
rubber manufacturers. 


When buyers refer to these pages 
for their needs, your name and 
address and a description of your 
products should be available here. 
The cost of a one-inch listing is 
only $5.00 per issue—the lowest 
cost of advertising space available 


in the rubber field. 


THE RUBBER AGE 
250 West 57th St., New York 


CATALPO—The universa! and 


standard rubber pigment now be- 
ing used in treads, solids, tubes, 
carcass frictions, etc. 


Moore & Munger 


33 Reetor Street, New York City 














CHEMICALS 
Carbon Black—Clay 
Accelerators—Sulphur 
Stor ks ( arried It All Ti Nes 
Ernest Jacoby & Co. 
79 Milk St. Boston, Mass. 
Cable 4 ston 


Address 














ANTIMONY _sPentasulphide. 


golden and crimson, very fine, 
pure. 
Rare Metal Products Co. 
Belleville, N. J. 


Direct Factory Representation 





CABOT CERTIFIED 
CARBON BLACK 
“Spheron” 
Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc. 


77 Franklin St. Boston, Mass. 

















CHEMICALS 
For Rubber For Industry Generally 
Accelerators Acids Latex 


Antioxidants Oil of Myrbane  Lotol 
Antline Oil 


Diseerstons 


Specialities 
NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL 


Div. of U. S. Rubber Products, Inc. 
1790 BROADWAY NEW YORK 

















ASBESTINE—Specially pre- 
pared for use in Rubber. Send for 
liberal working samples. 

SOLE PRODUCERS 


International Pulp Co. 
41 Park Row New York City 


CARBON BLACK— 4erfoted 
Arrow Black for rubber com- 
pounding. Standard for grit-free 
‘niformity. 

J. M. Huber, Inc. 
460 West 34th St. New York 

















CHEMICALS and compounding 
ingredients; Clay, Accelerators, 
Mineral Rubber. 

R. T. Vanderbilt Co. 
230 Park Ave. New York City 

















CADMIUM REDS 


In 6 Shades . . Deep Orange 
to Extra Dark Red 
LITHOPONES 
Standard and Titanated 
United Color and Pigment Co., Inc. 
Newark, New Jersey 


Branches in Principal Cities 


CARBON BLACK 
SUPREME—the up-to-date 
standard for rubber 


Imperial Oil & Gas Products Co. 


Union Bank Bldg... Pittsburgh, Pa. 











CHEMICALS and Mineral 


Ingredients—Whiting, Clay, Tale. Barytes, 
Colors. Heavy Caleined Magnesia. Car- 


bonate of Magnesia, Pumice Stone. 
Standard Since 190 


Whittaker, Clark & Daniels, Inc. 


260 West Broadway New York 

















CALCEN E— The Ideal low 


gravity, white reinforcing pigment. 
Gives high tensile and elongation 
properties with exceptionally good 
resistance to tear and abrasion. 


The Columbia Alkali Corporation 
BARBERTON, OHIO 








CARBON BLACK 
DIXIE...KOSMOS 
Used throughout the world 
UNITED CARBON COMPANY 
Charleston, W. Va. 

New York @ Akron @ Chicago 














COLLOIDAL SULPHUR 
COLLOIDAL ZINC OXIDE 
COLLOIDAL COLORS 


HEVEATEX CORPORATION 


78 Goodyear Ave., Melrose. Maas 
Offices in New York, Akron, Chicago 

















CARBON BLACK—Micronex 


the world’s standard gas black, 
universally known as the “King of 
Rubber Pigments.” 

Binney & Smith Co. 
41 East 42nd St. New York City 











CARBON BLACK 


DISPERSO... the specially de- 
veloped Carbon Black that gives 
BETTER DISPERSION. 


WISHNICK-TUMPEER, INC. 
295 Madison Ave., New York 











COLORS—for Rubber 


Fine organic colors—Reds, Blues, Oranges. 
Violets, Greens—or any shade to meet your 
requirements—also Rubber Dispersed Colors 


Ansbacher-Siegle Corporation 


Rosenbank, Staten Islend, N. Y. 
820 So. Clinton St.. Chicago, Il. 


Agents in Principal 











THE MARKET PLACE Section Continued on Next Page 
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